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* CHAPTER IV. 
THE WINE-VAULT, AND ITS SENTINEL. 


Wues Agnes lefc the presence of her parents 
she started cowards her own room, bat before 
she had reached it she met Polly Wilde, one of 
the old domesges of the family. She was one 
who had hetpellinach towards rearing the only 
child of her mistress, and she had probabiy done 
more towards forming the girl’s character than 
both the parents. Shé wus a middle-aged woman, 
and a faithful and affectionate servant and com- 





panion. 
a 
“Agnes,” said the woman, placitg her hand 
upon the girl’s arm, “what will they do with 





poor Laura Barke ?” 

“ Why, how did you know an 
asked Agnes, in surprise. 

“Why, [knew the poor thing was confined 
here.” 

Here ? confined here, Polly ? 
mean ?” 

“Didn’t you know she was confined in the 
eellar ?”* 

“In the cellar of our house ?” 

“To be sure she is—locked up in th@ wine 
yanit.” 

“ How long has she been there * 

“ Since iast nighs.” 

“I'm sure, Polly, I did not know of this 
before.” 

“Didn’t you? Well, I only knew it by 
chance. I happened to be in the cellar after 
some pies, when your father came down with 
Laura Burke. She was sobbin’ and takin’ on 
dreadfully, bat he said not a word. He carried 
her to the wine-vaalt and unlocked the great door 
and pushed her in, and then locking the door 
after him he turned about and went back again. 
He didn’t see me, but I went ap as soon as he 
had gotoutof the way. You are the first one 
to whom I have spoken about it ”’ 

“Well, Polly, I wouldn’t say anything more 
abeut it. Don’t let any of the servants know 
anything of it. Perhaps 1 will go down and 
speak with her this evening sometime.” 

“Ah, bat ye can’t. Master has set Michael to 
guard the celiar stairs, and he told me he was to 
watch there all aight.” 

At first Agnes was much astonished at this, 
but she soon managed to calm herself, and then 
she kept way to her chamber, bidding 
Poily to follow When they had reached the 
chafgber Agnes cloged the door, and then turn- 
ing to the domestic, she said : 

“T know you will be faithful, and that you 
can keep a promise once given.” 

“You know [ can, Agnes ; for hasn’t it been 
me that has led you up im the right way from a 
wee little girl?” 

“You have, Polly, and now I am going to 
give you a work todo, and if from any of its con- 
set]juences you are questioned, I wish you to an- 
swer the exact truth as far as you speak, conse- 
quentiy [ shall tell you none of my motives. 
When we had our party here last month, you 
know we ate supper im the upper hall, the one 
right here, adjoming my room '” 

“ Yes, [ remember that.” 

“Well, when we cleared up the tables I saw 
Michael Malone’s eyes fixed upon the wine bor- 
tles, so I took the demijohn and brought it in 
here, and here it has been ever since. There is 
about a gallon of wime in it now; and, mind, I 
wish you to take it down ceilar.” 

“ Bat, Agnes, Michaei Malone wont let me 
carry it down.” 

“Are you sure of it *” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“It isn’t very likely that he would allow you 
to leave it any where near him, is it '” 

This was spoken very peculiarly, and in a mo- 
ment Polly comprehended. 

“ O—ah,” she uttered, while her face brighten- 
ed up; “now Isee. O,yes. Ha, baba Yes. 

"U carry it down cellar if I can. 
Michael woulda’t wuch it. ©, no. You wish 
me to take it down ceilar, eh” 

* Fag” 





hing about it?” 





What do you 


O, no, of cours 


john a mighty power of attraction. 


Thus speaking, Agnes went to ane of the closets 


and brought outa demijohn, which Polly at once 
took. 

“ Mind, now,” said the maiden, as she gave 
up the spirit, ‘not a word of this to any one. 
You tell Michael that you have some wine 
there that you wish to carry down, but let no 
one else know anything of it.” 

Polly promised to be punctual and faithful, 
and then she retired ; and as soon as Agnes was 
left alone she sat down and bowed her head upon 
her hands. She loved Laura Burke, for among 
all her acquaintance there was no other female 
whose tastes and feelings were so congenial with 
her own. She knew the girl to be a pure-mind- 
ed, honorable being, and in her soul she was re- 
solved that she should not sutfer if she could 
help it. 

“ Once within that fatal court, with my father 
as a witness against her, and her fate is fixed be- 
yond all earthly power!” marmured the maiden 
to herself. “I will aticast see and converse 
with her, for I must know upon what ground this 
accusation is made.” 

Agnes had a key to the wine-rault—one which 
she always kept, as of late she had had control 
of the furnishing of desserts at parties and other 
feasts. There were two of these keys, one of 
which Mr. Lyon kept, amd the other had been 
kept by Mrs. Lyon until since Agnes had been 
old enough to exercise due judgment in such 
matters. 

In the meantime, Polly Wilde had gone down 
with her demijohn, and when she reached the 
back hall, from whence the cellar door opened, 
she found Michael Malone posted there in a big 
chair, with his back leaned up against the door. 

“ Michael Maloue, I want to go down cellar,” 
said Polly. 

“ Ye can’t do it,” returned Michael. 

“ But I want to carry down this wine.” 

“ Wine, is it? An’ who sent it?” 

“Never mind that. It’s some that ought to 
be carried down. It’s been up here longenough. 
Iz got overlooked.” 

“ Did the masther tell ye’s to carry it down?” 

“No. He does not know it’s up.” 

“ Then just be afther puttin’ it down here till 
the masther comes. Ye’s can’t go down cellar, 
so jist mind that now.” 

But mind ye, Michael Malone, 
ye wont let the servants know ye’ve got the wine 
here, for it’s nice stuif, and cost a heap.” 

“Let me alone for that,” returned Michael, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

So Poily placed the demijohn upon the floor, 
and shortly afterwards withdrew. Hardly had 
she gone when Mr. Lyon made his appearance. 
He conversed awhile with the sentinel, and having 
assured himself that all was as he could wish he 
turned away. 

About fifteen minutes after this, Misther Mi- 
chael Malone remained in his chair, but at the end 
of that time there seemed to come from the demi- 
At first the 
watcher seemed inclined to resist, bat the work 
was too hard for him. 

“ Sure for ye, ye beauty,” he uttered, in rather 
winning tones, “ ye’ve the power 0’ witchcraft in 
: Och, an’ ye'll bewitch me in- 
thirely wid yer persuasiveness.” 

Thus speaking Michael allowed the demijoha 
to seize him by the hands, and on the next mo- 
ment it had foreed the stopper from its throat and 
mounted to his lips. 

“Och, by the powers, I’ve mo wonder masther 
eit with such stuff. Now I'll wager 
my head that this is wine. I faith, 'm almost 
sure of it—but to be more certain, as the lord’s 
butler said, ‘ we'll take a wee bit o’ a taste.’” 

And with this Michael took another taste. It 
was old wine, and its taste gave not an idea of its 
strength. It was smooth as oil, and when 
Michael had set the demijohn down and smacked 
his lips he had bat little idea even, of how mach 
he had drank, let alone the amount of alcoholic 
strength there might be in it. Bat «re long he 
began to feel a genial warmth in his soul, and he 
knew it must come from the demijohn. 

“Arrah! be me sowl, but thac’s che very staff. 
Come here, me dariint.” 








“ Very well. 





ye, so ye have. 






enjoys | 


Had the fellow only waited a few moments 
longer he might have found that he had about as 
much on board as he could conveniently navi- 
gate ander. But he was not used to wine, and 
he knew little of its operation. He probabiy 
fancied it might be something like weak punch, 
a3 it tasted not much stronger, and he imbibed 
accordingly. The consequence was, that ere 
long the indefatigable watcher unconsciously 
closed his eyes; but something startled him, and 
as the demijohn was the first thing upon which 
his eyes fell he valorously seized it. He had a 
faint idea that something which caused a very 
pleasing sensation was slipping over his tongue, 
but beyond this he had no clear thoughts. He 
drank this time instinctively, and when his throat 
stopped swallowing of its own accord, the hands, 
by a sort of sympathetic movement, lowered the 
demijohn to the fleor. But hands are net en- 
dowed with separate intellect, and, of themseives, 
are not supposed to know the particular proper- 
ties of any part of a demijohn except it may be 
the handle. So Michael’s right hand knew not 
the bottom from the side, and the consequence 


' was, that the demijohn was set down upon its 


side, and the wine ran out upon the tloor. 

Agnes was sitting in her chamber, engaged in 
pondering upon the subject which had so deeply 
excited her feelings, when she heard a slight rat- 
tling upon her window. At first she was start- 
led, for it was now near ten o'clock, and she was 
alone. In a few moments the sound was re- 
peated, and this time the maiden knew that it 
was caused by small pebbles being thrown against 
her window. I: must be some one who wished to 
see her; but then who should wish to see her ar 
that time of night. Thus was she pondering, 
when the sound was again repeated, and this 
time accompanied bya low, shrill whistle. That 
whistle she recognized at once, and without fur- 
ther thought she hastened to the window. There 
was no moon, bat by the starlight she could see 
two dark forms right below her window, one of 
which was of huge proportions, and the other of 
ordinary size. There was no mistaking that 
massive bulk of human flesh for anything bat the 
bedy of Cxsar, and of coursesone bat his young 
master would accompany him. She noiselessly 
raised the window, and Lucian spoke. She bade 
him retire a little way from the house, and she 
would join him. 

So Agnes closed the window, and then noise- 
lessiy glided from her room. In the rear hali 
she stopped, and there she had the pleasure of 
tinding that Mr. Michael Malone was wrapped 
in the oblivious mantle of somnolent intoxication. 
She stopped and picked up the demijohn, which 
she carried with herto the shed, and then she 
went outinto the garden, where she found Lucian. 

“‘Acnes,” he said, “for the present I must to 
a business of importance which has brought me 
here. Is not Laura Burke confined in your 
father’s house ?” 

“ She is,” replied Agnes. 

“©, then can you not help me to free her?” 

For the moment Agnes felt a thrill of joy in 
thus finding that she was to have help in fhe task 
she had resolved upon; but soon there came 
another feeling. It was a vague, strange sensa- 
tion of pain, for the youth had spoken eagerly 
and earnestly of saving Laura Burke. Agnes 
knew that Laura was beautiful, and that she 
loved Lacian Willis for his goodness and man- 
liness—she had told her so a hundred times. 
Could it be that Lucian had turned his love apon 
an object which he could more easily gain? At 
any rate the thought developed itself in the maid- 
en’s mind, and for the while it pained her 

“T hare already taken measures towards that 
end,” she answered. 

“Have you? QO, bless you forthat. I felt 
sure you would be willing to help me.” 

“ Certainly, sir; bat I did not expect you here 
on such a mission.” 

There was a peculiar coldness in this remark, 
but Lucian noticed it not, and in the same warm 
strain as before he resumed : 

“T could not help coming. Mrs. Burke came 
to our house sobbing and weeping as though her 

rt would break, and as soon as she told her 
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sad story, I resolved to help her if it lay in my 
I know that Laura is a nobie, virtuous, 
pure-minded girl, and in my soul [ felt thas I 
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is selfish, but what assurance woald you have 
of the faith of him who could pass by the belp- 
less in distress * 

The cloud was quickly biown away, and in- 
stumctively Agnes pat forth both her hands. 

“She is contined in my father’s wine-vault,” 
she said, as Lucian took her hands; “bat I have 
comtmved to get the sentinel asleep from intoxi- 
eation, and [ have a key tw thecellar. Bat ‘irss, 
do you know why she is thas confined ?”” 





the love of any bh 





female, if I did not p 
And [I knew, too 
you would 






ledge that t 


“ She is acensed of being“s witch.” 

“Yes, I know; but why is this accusation? 
Of course my futher does not pat any faith in 
this fanatical delusion. Tell, me, Lucian, do 
you not know why it is ’” 

The youth hesitated. He could not tell a 
lirect falsehood, and he dared not tell the trath. 

“Ah, you hesitate. Do you fear to trust me*” 

“No, no, loved one, it is not that. O, I would 
trust you with my life—with my soal—ten thou- 
sand times; bat do not ask me of this.” 

“Mark me, Lucian: I know that my father 
fears the poor girl, and now my mind is filled 
with all sorts of vague surmises, some of which 
may be fur worse than the truth. Teil me all— 
O, well me, if yoa love me.” 

Again the youth hesitated, and after awhile he 
said : 

“ Since you are so urgent I will tell yon; but 
you must not feel that the knowledge in any way 
atfects me further than I was affected before. 
You are not responsible for the deeds of your 
father, and ifa knowledge of this gives you pain 
you will not blame me.” 

“ Of course I will not. But tell me. I would 
not seek to know my father’s faults of which I 
had no intimation.” 

Upon this Lucian went on and related the cir- 
cumstances just as he had them from the lips of 
Mrs. Burke. When he had concluded Agnes 
remained silent a few moments, and then she 
said—her hands still resting in the youth’s grasp : 

“Iris painful to know that my father has done 
this, but Iam glad you have told me, for I sus- 
pected it before. I knew that some of our mer- 
chants were finding fault, and from a remark 
which I heard my father drop to my mother, I 
hit the truth; bet I knew not that it was the 
same aifuir wich which Laura was connected. I 
feared there might be something else.” . 

“And,” added Lucian, “ he says that your love 
to me is only the effects of this poor giri’s de- 
moniac power over you.” 

“So he has told me the same thing; but I can 
bear that accusation for myself, since you know 
how long my love has been all yoor own.” 

“©, I should be blind indeed dia I not know 
your generous faith and love ; but may not your 
father interpose his authority to our union ?” 

“lam sure he wiil,” returned the maiden, 
with some hesitancy in her manner; “but let 
that rest until we have need of meeting it, and in 
the meantime we must look to Laura. I have 
left the key up in my chamber. Wait you here 
while I run and tind it, and then I will put the 
fair girl under your charge as quickly as 
possibie.”” 

With these words Agnes hurried*away to her 
own apartment. She found the “-y without 
difficulty, and then descended at once to the cel- 
lar, taking her own lamp with her. She un- 
loeked the door of the wine-vault, and found 
Laura Burke lying upon the hard brick door. 
The prisoner started up as the visitor entered, 
and as soon as she could fully realize who it was 
that had thus come to her, she started forward 
and caught her friend by the arm. 

“©, Agnes—you have come to save me!” she 
gasped. 

“ Yes,” the visitor whispered, “I have come 
to lead you away from here; so follow me at 
once, and be calm and quiet. Make no noise, 
or all may be lost. Lucian Willis has come for 
you—he promised your mother that he would 
save you if he could. [ had purposed the same 
thing ; so between us both you may make good 
your escape. Come.” 

Noiselessly, and like two spirits, glided the 
girls from the cellar, and when they reached the 
hall they found all safe there, Michael still sieep- 
ing soundly. In the garden they ‘Scund Lacian 
and Cesar in waiting, and after a few passionate 
words of gratitude and love the faithful friends 
separated. Agnes gliding back to the house, 
and Lucian taking his way through the garden, 
with Laura by his side, while Caesar walked a 
little behind to give warning of any danger tha: 
might follow. 


CHAPTER V 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


Os the morning following the events last r- 
corded, Lacian Willis and Cesar started again 
up the river. Whenthey reached the small cove 
where they were wont to land, they rowed their 
beat in, and, having secured it, started off for 
the hut of Mark Woodson, with their rfes across 
They found Mark im the door 
way, and upon inquiring after the health of the 
stranger whom they had left there, they were in- 
formed that he was quite comfortable. 

“And,” parvaed the old hunter, “ he has im- 
quired after you very particulariy, He asked 
me all about your family, about your character, ~ 
and sboat everything cise he conid comfortably 
think of. Bat be wants to see you very partiea- 
lariy, for you see I coaida’t wil him about how 


their shoulders 


he was shot at, seein’ as how you didn’t tell me 
fully. But come—he’s awake, and expectin’ ye, 
for I told him you'd be likely t come up with 
the tide.” 

So Lacian followed Mark into the hut, where 
he found his acquaintance of the previous day 
apon a bed which was shielded from the light 
and draught of the door by an old quilt su»pend 
ed from the low roof. He started up to a sitting 
posture as he saw the youth, and, with a quick, 
bright smile, extended his hand. 

“Tam glad you have come,” he seid, “for I 
wanted to see you mach. Draw up that old 
stool, and sit down here.” 

Lucian did as directed, and then the invalid 
leaned back upen his pillow. 

“ First,” he said, “ [ would know something of 
the manner in which I was shot yesterday, for 
if I remember rightly you told me that you saw 
the man who did the deed.” 

“T did,” returned Lacian; and thereupon he 
stated the particulars just ag they had come un- 
der his observation. 

For awhile after the youth had ceased speak- 
ing, the wounded mao remained silent and 
thoughtful. 

“Would you know the man, were you to see 
him again ’” he at length asked. 

“Tthink I should,” returned Lacian, “bat I 
cannot say certainly. He was partly hidden by 
the bushes; and then he had his face mostly 
‘overed by a thick beard.” 

“ But how was he dressed *” 

“He had on a plain citizen's dress, with 
breeches of biack velvet, I should judge. His 
hat was black, with a broad, sloachy brim. He 
did not handle his rifle like a man who was mach 
used to it.” 

“Tt is a very easy thing for a man to wear a@ 
beard at pleasure,” said the invalid, thought- 
fully. “But I should hardly think any one 
would wish to kill me.” 

“ May you not have been mistaken for some 
one else ’” suggested Lucian. 

“No, that is hardly probable. I think my 
form is too prominent for that; and surely there 
are very few who would be likely to wear a dress 
like mine. The good hunter here, tells me your 
naine is Willis.” 

“ Yes, sir—Lacian Willis.” 

“ He tells me also that your father is dead.” * 

“ Yes, sir—he died when I was quite young.” 

“ Was he a native of this place *” 

“No, sir. He belonged in Boston.” 

“ T was once acquainted with a family of that 
name. But perhaps you are not yet aware of 
my own name and character?” 

“Tam not, sir,” returned the youth, gazing 
with an earnest admiration upon the noble fea- 
tures before him 

“ My name is George Granby.” 

“ Sir George ’” asked Lacian. 

“ So I am called,” returned the other, with a 
smile ; “and so I suppose I am. I am one of 
those who are envied by so many, bat who carry 
cares which the enviers know not of—an English 
baronet, worth more money than [ know how 
to spend; so courted by the world, and often 
imposed upon by spurious friendship. But how 
came you to know "” 

“ } only knew that there was such a man, from 
having heard the physician speak of him yester- 
day. So if your name was George Granby, [ 
very naturally supposed that you must be en- 
titled to the rest of it.” 

“Ah, yes. Bat I may thank you for sending 
so good a physician. He understands himself 
bat perhaps I may flatter him 
hecause he happened to find my case so much 
more hopeful than I imagined. Hz assures me 
that I shall easily recover if I am careful, and 
ircumstances there is no sp 
The ball, almost miraculous!y 
to be sure, passed clear of any vital part, and 
made only what might be denominated 3 flesh 
wound. So you see [ may be out ere long.” 

“And when you are abie, [ trust you will find 
a home beneath my root until you are entirely 
recovered. (f course you cannot find such com 
fort here as you could wish; and though I can- 
not offer you the best of accommodations, yet | 
can assure you all that you may need fer rour 
real comfort. It is my mother’s wish chat you 
should come 





and his business ; 


tha: from present 
parent danger 


“Ah, then your mother knows me *” 

“ No, sir—only as one whom I have met in 
misfortune, and who might be benefited by her 
are and sorting.” 

“If that is so then God has blessed you with 
4 good mother 

*An angi, sir,” exclaimed the youth, warm- 
7 “, she is a pare being—e sobdie, generous 
soul.” 

‘Aad her son is net anlike ber, f I may fudge 
from what I have thas far seen,” sant Sir (George, 
wih some emocon. 

“I wish I could be more Uke ber, vir, I may 
be as ready to yield secutmace % the worthy = 
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distress, but O, I know there must baa sweet, 


knows no cnmity, and consequently never wars 
with itself.” 

A few moments the baronet gazed into the 
youthful speaker’s face, and then, while a dark 
shadow passed over his own features, he said: 

“Ah—too few of us realize how much of 
earth’s misery comes from the feelings we cherish 
in our own bosoms. It is aneasy matter—very 
easy—to fill the soul with thonghts of revenge ; 
but no man can feel a pure joy while one such 
thonght remains; and yet how few are willing to 
purchase joy of soul at the expense of doing 
right. Since I came to this country you are the 
first person who has touched the deep spring of 
my friendship ; and even that may be well made 
up of gratitude. Most people seem to think 
that because I own a golden title, I must be fed 
on flattery. Bah! ifthey knew how I despise 
them and their flattery, they’d shrink away be- 
hind their own capacious self-esteem, and there 
remain. But tell me something of your cir- 
cumstances. To one who has saved my life I 
feel under some obligations, but to one who has 
touched my heart I feel more. In truth, I feel 
strangely drawn towards you, and I may as well 
own it as not. Your face is different from any 
face I have before seen—not only different in 
its physiognomic form, but different in its moral 
tone. You will think me free and plentiful of 
speech, perhaps, but I love to talk when I feel 
in the mood, and have something to talk about. 
But tell me something of your position—of your 
history ?” 

“My position, sir, is simple enough,” re- 
turned Lucian, in a kindly tone. “I am what 
you can see—one who works for a living—half 
hunter and half fisherman. My mother has 
some money—some which her husband left her, 
but we seldom touch it, for the hour may come 
when other sources of income may be cut off. 
I can tell you no more. And now let me ask 
you how long you have been in this country ?” 

“T came over with Sir William Phipps, your 
present governor; so of course I can have been 
here but a few months. I had a wish to see the 
country, for over on our side of the water we 
have some curious accounts of America.” 

Lucian remained nearly an hour longer with 
the baronet, and at the end of that time he had 
fully learned to love him for his noble thoughts 
and sentiments. Never before had he come 
into companionship with a man whose feelings 
seemed so congenial with his own, or who could 
appeal so directly to his warm and ardent affec- 
tions. When the youth turned to depart he had 
promised to come again as soon as convenient ; 
and the invalid had promised that he would ac- 
cept of his young friend’s hospitality as soon as 
he was able to sustain the task of moving. 

When Lucian reached the dooryard he found 
Cesar waiting for him, and together they set 
off. They did not turn at once towards the 
boat, but took a path to the westward, hoping to 
fall in with a deer. And it was fortunate they 
did so, for inless than half an hour they started 
a noble deer up from a thicket of alder bushes, 
and a ball from Lucian’s rifle brought him down. 
It was quick work for the two to removo the skin 
and quarter the animal, and then shouldering 
the prize they started towards the boat, whero 
they arrived without further hindranco. 

While Lucian Willis was on his way to the 
hunter’s cot, Mr. Roger Lyon was preparing for 
the trial of Laura Burke. Not long after break- 
fast a tall, slim man, well advanced into the win- 
ter of life, entered the merchant’s dweliing. This 
was no less a personage than William Stough- 
ton, the judge of the superior court. He had 
been an eloquent preacher, and at different times 
had held the office of Lieutenant Governor, and 
was now down in Salem engaged in the strange 
work of trying witches! With the judge camea 
short, dumpy, coarse-featured man, in the middle 
age of life, who acted as clerk. His name was 
Jonathan Ruggles. 

~ As soon as the court had thus made its ap- 
pearance, Lyon conducted them to a front apart- 
ment, and there bade them wait until he brought 
the accused. He then left the room and pro- 
ceeded at once to the back hall, where he found 
Michael Malone still on guard. Tho poor Irish- 
man looked care-worn and sleepy, and his mas- 
ter informed him that he might leave in a few 
moments. The merchant procured a lamp, and 
then went down cellar. He found the door of 
the wine-vault locked, and having unlocked it 
he went in. 

“ Come,” he said, in an abrupt tone, “I wish 
for you now. Eh—where are you? Laura! 
Laura Burke! What—nos here?” 

Carefully the merchant peeped into every 
nook and corner, but nowhere could he find his 
prisoner. Behind every cask and box, and be- 
hind every barrel—but he found her not. What 
could it meant He made sure she was notin 
the vault, and then he took a look into the cel- 
lar. Here he was doomed to equal disappoint- 
ment, and hurrying up stairs ho confronted 
Michael. 

“Villain!” he gasped, “the prisoner has 
flown !” 

“ Och—be the howly powers, has she though ?” 
uttered the fellow, completely dumbfounded. 

“She has. And now who has been down 
into the cellar ?” 

“Not a livin’ sowl. 
hasn’st.”” 

“ Haven’t you been asleep, you rascal ?” 

“Och! Is it MMchael Malono that ‘ud be 
afther slapein’ wid sich a duthy upon his showl- 
ders? No, sur. Mebbe I may have jist closed 
me lids a bit just be the way o’ restin’ me eyes 
wid staring at the lamp fornenst me; but it’s not 
the least bis o’ slapo that’s visited me inthirely 
the whole night long.” 

“Then how could that girl have escaped ?” 
demanded Lyon, rather more in a tone of per- 
plexed astonishment than of anger. 

“ Be the powers of the howly mither, an’ wasn’t 
she a witch, yer honor ?” 

“Certainly she was.” 

“Tain hasn’t she fown off on a broomstick, 
jist?  Arrah, that’s the way she’s gone now.” 

Here was a poser fur Mr. Lyon. If he posi- 

tively denied that che girl had gone off in the 


’Pon me honor there 


peculiar joy in that calm, forgiving spirit which | 


manner hinted at by Michael, then his own asser- 
tion that she came up bodily through the double 


fluor of his sitting-room would be doubted. He 


| saw the dilemma in which he was placed, and 





after a few moments’ thought he went to seek 
Agnes. He found her in the garden. 

“Agnes,” he said, speaking rather sternly, 
“where is Laura Burke ?” 

“Where is Laura? I’m sure I know not. 
Why do you ask?” 


ing the maiden sharply. 

“Seen her when ?” 

“At any time since yesterday.” 

For a moment Agnes was staggered. Never 
yet had she done such a thing as to speak a de- 
liberate falsehood to a human being; but she 
hesitated not long. She firmly believed that 








snow, and whose deeply furrowed features were 
tokens of a life well nigh its extremest night. 
He was large in frame, and what had once been 
extreme breadth of shoulders had now become a 
misshapen lump of the back. His name was 


' Walter Arthurson, and he had seen more than 


ninety years of life. The young man, whose 


| name was Thomas Arthurson, was his grandson, 


the father and mother of whom had been killed 


| by the Indians, near Haverhill, some years be- 
“ Haven’t you seen her?” he continued, eye- | 


here was a conflict between justice and tyranny— | 


between right and wrong. The wrong had 
might upon its side, and she very quickly made 
up her mind to speak not a word that could be- 
tray the persecuted or the loved one. 

“Why—has any evil befallen her?” Agnes 
quickly asked, meaning to evade the direct an- 
swer if possible. 

“ Did you not know that I had her confined in 
my wine-vault, last night ?” 

“Ah—and that was why Michael Malone was 
p'aced there as s@atinel. But has Laura es- 
caped ?” 

ae Yes,” 

“And cannot witches make their way through 
stone walls as well as through floors ?” 

“Agnes Lyon, you will do well not to trifle 
with me !” 

“But—my father. Do you really think Laura 
was a witch ?” 

“T know she was!” he cried, stamping his 
foot fiercely upon the ground. 

“Then why wender that she has escaped 
from the vault? You should have nailed an old 
horse-shoe over the door, and she might not then 
have got out.” 

“Agnes, you have had a hand in this business ; 
but you shall not profit byit. Mark me: You 
shall not profit by it. And as for Laura Burke, 
I shall find her soon enough.” 

Thus speaking the incensed merchant went 
back into the house, and sought the judge and 
clerk. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I am sorry to disap- 
point you, but the prisoner has made her escape. 
Last evening I locked her up in my wine-vault— 
a place from which no ordinary man can make 
his way in a lifetime without some tool of iron— 
I locked her up there, put the key in my pocket, 
and then posted a faithful sentinel over the out- 
er door. My guard has not slept, and I found 
the door locked as I left it; but the prisoner had 
gone!” 

“ Did you not say that she came directly up 
through the floor of your room?’ asked the 
clerk. 

«Yes, sir.” 

“Then she has probably made her escape now 
in the same manner.” 

“ Of course she must have done so. Ah, she 
isa dangerous person to be at liberty through 
the town.” 

Both the judge and the clerk folded their 
hands in silent horror at the thought, and the 
former mumbled over a short Latin prayer. 

“ Then she is not to be found on the premises ?” 
said Stoughton, after he had recovered from the 
deep solemnity into which the utterance of the 
prayer had plunged him. 

“No, sir. Butshe may yet be taken. I shall 
use every effort, for I tremble for society while 
such workers of evil are about.” 

To this laudable sentiment the two officials 
gave a hearty response, and then arose to take 
their departure, there being several cases of 
witchcraft to be disposed of that day. 

When Roger Lyon was left alone he com- 
menced to pace the floor with slow, measured 
strides. His' head was bowed, and his hands 
clasped behind him. Perhaps at that moment 
some strange voice whispered to him and asked 
him how much real joy his life gave him—how 
much peace he derived from his gold? At all 
events he was very thoughtful, and far from be- 
ing happy. There was an evil spirit in his own 
bosom which needed exorcising most. 





CHAPTER VI. 
OSAR SEES SOMETHING SUSPICIOUS. 


Wuen Lucian Willis left Lyon’s garden in 
company with Laura Burke, he pursued a course 
to the southwest, and at the distance 6f some 
five-and-twenty rods he found the Widow Burke 
anxiously awaiting their coming. The mother 
and daughter embraced each other with tearful 
gratitude, but their youthful friend stopped not 
for them to explain matters there. Cwsar still 
keptin the rear, while his master went on ahead 
with the females. The young man took his way 
towards what is now South Danvers, and at the 
end of an hour he turned off into a deep wood, 
but by a path which he and Cesar knew well. 
It was not fur from midnight when they stopped 
beforo a small cot which stood far away in the 
wood, and at the door of which Lucian knocked. 
The summons was answered by a young man 
about Lucian’s age, who had simply thrown an 
old blanket over his shoulders. 

“* Who’s here?” he asked, holding the candle 
behind him to prevent the light breeze from ex- 
tinguishing it. 

“Te’s me—Lucian Willis.” 

“Ehn—Lucian? But what are you doing out 
here at this time of night ?” 

“‘T have a couple of females here, whom I de- 
sire to place under your protection. One of them 
I have this night led from awitch’s prison. You 
know Laura Burke.” 

“Laura!” cried the young woodsman, in sur- 
prise. “Butcome in. Come—” 

As he spoke he stepped back into the hut, and 
Lucian then led in the two femaes, Cwsar re- 
maining without to keep guard, for there might 
be such a thing as their having been foliowed. 
The but had only one apartment, and only one 
bed in that, and upon that bed now sat an old 
man, whose few straggling locks were white as 


fore. The youth had bought this hut of a trap- 
per some three years previous to the present 
time, and here he brought his only known living 


relative—his decrepit old grandfather, whom he | 


had since supported with his rifle and traps. 
He knew both Mrs. Burke and her daughter 
from having seen them often in Salem. 

As soon as the parties had become seated, 
Lucian related all the cireumstances of Laura’s 


| imprisonment, and the cause thereof. 








“And now,” he said, “I have brought her 
hither, feeling sure that you will protect her if 
you can.” 

“You were right, Lucian,” returned young 
Arthurson, warmly; “for I am not only willing 
to protect them, but I have the power also. The 
old trapper who built this hut made a curious 
provision for escaping from the Indians, and I 
think there will be no difficulty in escaping from 
the witch-hunters in the same way.” 

The speaker was a bold, generous-looking 
youth, of a stout, firm frame, and betraying more 
than an ordinary share of intelligence. 

“God will bless you, sir, for your kindness,” 
uttered the widow, while tears of gratitude be- 
dewed her cheeks. 

“And so will your presence bless me,” said 
Thomas; “ for I assure you nothing can give me 
more joy than to have those about me whom I 
can aid and assist.” 

As for Laura, she could not speak. Her posi- 
tion was a strange one, and her thoughts were 
mostly engaged with the terrible fate she had 
thus far escaped. Lucian remained until he had 
helped Thomas fashion a bed in one corner of 
the cot, and then, having assured himself that 
he could do no more, he took his leave. 

With swift steps he and his companion made 
their way back to town, where they arrived safety. 

On the following day Lucian visited Sir George 
Granby, as we have seen, and he did the same 
on the three days next succeeding. On the third 
day he found the baronet suffering from fear. 
He had, it seemed, been up, and out of doors, 
and the exertion consequent thereon proved too 
much for him. The physician was very wroth 
when he found how his patient had disobeyed his 
injunctions, and he asserted that the sickness 
might now last for several weeks, whereas it 
might have terminated in as many days had the 
invalid only obeyed orders. 

So Lucian was not to have the companionship 
of his new-found friend as soon ss he had ex- 
pected ; but he saw him every day, and at every 
visit he was more and more drawn towards him. 
During the week succeeding the flight of Laura 
Burke, Lucian’s business prospered. He and 
Cesar shot four deer, besides a large number of 
birds which sold readily. At any rate they 
realized fourteen pounds from the proceeds of 
eight days’ work in the woods, and upon the 
beach. 

One evening, about a fortnight after the rescue 
of Laura Burke, as Mrs. Willis and her son, and 
Cesar, were sitting in their comfortable apert- 
ment, some one rapped upon the door. Lucian 
ans d the , and upon going to the 
door he found aman there who asked for accom- 
modations for the night. This was a curious 
request, and so the youth said; but the appli- 
cant said that the inns were all full of people 
who had come to see the witches tried, and that 
he had been recommended to call there. He 
gave his name as John Cross, and said he had 
come from Boston partly on business, and partly 
to be present at the trial of some of those who 
had been taken up for witches. Lucian went in 
and explained matters to his mother, and she 
advised her son to admit the applicant. 

The man consequently came in, and as soon 
as the customary salutations were passed, the 
guest seemed occupied awhile in an examination 
of the faces abont him, while the others were 
equally engaged in a study of his form and fea- 
tures. And he was a peculiar-looking man. 
He was a tall man, quite slim, but with large 
bones, and tendency to humpiness of the shoul- 
ders. But the most peculiar feature was his 
head. That was inordinately large—larger than. 
any human head which Lucian had ever before 
seen. The hair was coarse and bushy, and the 
brow very heavy and dark. His face was made 
up of dark, heavy features; and altogether he 
was a person whom no stranger would ever se- 
lect for a friend. And then his eyes had a 
strange glare, which seemed flickering and un- 
steady, and which always drooped before a 
steady gaze. Cmwsar seemed to be the most in- 
terested in studying his features. 

At length the conversation turned upon witch- 
craft, and the guest was sure not to commit him- 
self until he had first learned the sentiments of 
the others upon the subject ; but as soon as he 
found that they were opposed to the idea, and 
held the belief in witchcraft in contempt, he im- 
mediately went in for the same opinions. He 
professed to look with horror npon the execu- 
tion of the poor creatures who had been doomed 
by fanaticism to death, and he fervently prayed 
that the mania might soon have an end. 

“Your name is Willis, I believe?” he said, 
turning to the hostess, after the subject of witch- 
craft had been exhausted. 

“Tt is, sir,” returned the widow, gazing upon 
him inquisitively. 

“And are your parents dead ?” 

“ They are.” 

“And you and your brother live here alone, 
then?” 

“ Myself and son, sir.” 

“Your son, madam,” returned Croas, in ap- 
parent astonishment. “But you do not mean 





| that this man is your child t” 


“ Yes, sir—he is.” 

“ Well—I should never have imagined that. 
Is your husband living ¢”’ 

“No, sir. He died many years ago.” 
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“And you have remained a widow ever since @"’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered the widow, but she 
answered rather reluctantly, and the questioner 
seemed to notice it, for he asked no more. 


It had now got to be towards ten o'clock, and | 


Lucian informed his guest that he would show 
him to his bed at any time when he was pleased 
to retire. The man took the hint, and said he 
would retire at once, and accordingly the youth 
took a lamp and conducted him to one of the 
small chambers, of which there were three in the 
house. This one was directly over the sitting- 


| room. The guest was very friendly in bidding | 





his youthful host good-night, and Lucian in turn 
expressed the hope that his guest might enjoy a 
good night’s rest. 

“O, L always do,” was the reply. 
of your long dreamers. Good-night.” 


When the youth rejoined his mother they con- | 


versed awhile upon the appearance of their visitor. 
Of course neither of them liked him, though 
Lucian had no fear of any harm from him; but 
the widow felt not so easy. 

“Pooh!” uttered the youth, with a light, play- 
ful smile, “ what have we to fear from him?’ 

“T don’t know as we have anything to fear, 
Lucian, but I like not his looks.” 

“ Neither do I like his looks, but this would be 
the last place to which I should think men would 
come for evil.” 

“ Well—I don’t know, Lucian; but he had 
such an evil look, and he eyed me so closely, 
and so meaningly. But of course I am not 
afraid. And yet—” 

“ Well—what ?” 

“Never mind.” 

“But let me know of what you were think- 
ing, mother?” 

“Tt’s of no consequence, my son.” 

“Ah, you were about to ask some favor. 
Were you not going to ask me to meke up my 
bed here below ?” 

“ Since you have guessed so near the truth, I 
will tell you: Idid think of asking you to sleep 
upon the sofa, but Lhave thought better of it 
now. The fear has passed away. So you need 
think no more of what I have said. Good night, 
and God bless and keep you.” 

Lucian kissed his mother, and then took his 
lamp and went to hisown chamber. His sleep- 
ing-room was one of the end ones, there being a 
Narrow entry-way between it and the room in 
which the guest had been placed. Mrs. Willis 
occupied a small bed-room leading out from the 
dining-room, on the first floor, while Cmsar slept 
ina back room upon the same floor, the door of 
his room opening from the kitchen. 

Mrs. Willis and her son went to bed to sleep, 
but not so Cesar. The faithful negro went to 
his room, and lay down awhile upon his bed, 
but he did not remove his clothes, nor did he 
seem inclined to sleep. He took off his shoes, 
and that was all. He also examined the priming 
of his pistols, and put them both away in his 
eapacious bosom. After all was quiet in the 
house he went and _ noiselessly closed the cham- 
ber door, and then fixed a little ash splinter in 
the catch of the latch so that the opening of the 
door would produce a slight snap, which he 
could easily hear from his room. This having 
been done he returned to his bed and sat down. 

It was now near eleven o’clock; but Cmsar 
had not the least inclination to sleep. He sat 
there upon his bed, with the quilt thrown over 
towards the foot, until the clock struck twelve. 
He had his door slightly ajar, so that he could 
peep out into the kitchen without opening it any 
further. In about ten minutes after the stroke 
of midnight there came a sharp snap from the 
chamber-door, and Cxsar, as soon as he heard 
it, quickly lay back and drew the quilt up over 
his shoulders. He could hear the soft steps 
upon the floor, and in a moment more the door 
of his room was pushed open, and he knew by 
the height of the dark form that appeared in the 
doorway, that it was the guest. But the negro 
snored loud and clearly, and in a few moments 
the man drew the door softly to after him, and 
then went away. 

Cesar was quickly upon his feet, and having 
very carefully opened his door he peeped out. 
He could see the dark guest, and he saw, too, 
that the fellow had a small lantern in his hand, 
which only had one bright side to it—one of 
those small, flat affairs, which can be handily car- 
ried in the pocket without any inconvenience. 
The man was now at the dressers. 

During the evening Mrs. Willis had ground 
her coffee—or rather pounded it in her mortar— 
and left it in a teacup all ready for morning. 
Cross had probably heard her, and knew well 
what she was doing. At all events, he found 
the cup containing the pounded coffee, and hav- 
ing satisfied himself that he had found the right 
thing, he took from his pocket something which 
Cesar could not see, but which, from the sound 
produced in opening it, he jadged to be paper. 
From this he poured something into the cup, 
and then set it (the cup) down and stirred the 
contents well up. This done he placed the cup 
back where he had found it, and then turned his 
attention to a bow! of flour which the hostess had 
also prepared for helping her in getting break- 
fast. Into the flour he also poured some, if not 
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all, of the contents of the paper, and having | 


mixed this well up, he pushed the bowl back to 
where he had found it, and then turned away 
from the dressers, and having gazed about for a 


| few moments, asif to assure himself that all was 


safe, and that his movements had not been 
watched, he turned towards the chamber stairs. 
Ere long all was still and quiet in the house, 
and with alow marmur, in which some words 
not deemed evangelical might have been half 
uttered, Caesar glided back to his bed. 

[To BR CoNTINUED.] 
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BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Boots are said to have heen invewted by the 
Carrans. They were at first made of leather, 
afterwards of brass and iron, and were proof 
against both cut and thrust. It was from this 
that Homer called the Greeks brazen footed 
Formerly, in France, a great foot was mach es- 
teemed, and the length of the stioe, in the four- 
teenth century, Was a mark of distinction. The 
shoes of a priuce were two feet and-a-nalf long ; 
those ofa baron two feet; those of a knizht eigh- 
teen inches long. —Oline B, re 


A HORSE TRADE. 


Mr. Havens resides in Brooklyn, and is a great 
admirer of horse-flesh. Recentiy he came to this 
city for the purpose of buying a gray mare he- 
longing to our friend MeCall. The gray mar 
is a very fine-looking quadruped, and also very 
fast. She can do a mile in 2.55, with two ina 
wagon. Havens heard of ber merits last week, 
and resolved on a purchase. He took breakfast 
at Stanwix Hall. Shortly after which he but- 
toned up his coat and starfed out to find McCall. 
He met him in Broadway, near the City Hotel 
With “ Mac ” he had the following conversation 

“T anderstand, Mr. McCall, that you wish to 
sell that gray mare of yours '” 

“IT did want to sell her, but I imagine she is 
now disposed of.” 

“Disposed of ? To whom?” 

“To your friend Skerrett, of Brooklyn.” 

“What did he agree to give you!” 

“ Five hundred and thirty dollars.” 

“If you will let me have her, I will give you 
five hundred and fifty dollars cash down.” ~ 

“ But I've promised her to Skerrett.”’ 

“When ?” 

“Last week.” 

“ Never mind that. If he should call, say she’s 
dead—that I broke her on the Troy Road, in 
consequence of which we had to blow her brains 
out.” 

“Will you back me up in the story ?”’ 

“ Of course 1 will.” 

“Its « bargain, then. Give me the five hun- 
dred and fifty, and I'll send the mare down to- 
morrow night. But hadn't we better crop her 


| mane and bob her tail, so that Skerrett cannot 


sue me for lying to him?” 

“Just as you please—there’s your moncy. 
Be sure to send her down on Tuesday night, on 
the Knickerbocker.” 

Mr. McCall promised to do so. Soon after 
which he folded up his five hundred and fitty, 
and walked away. 

Tois was Monday morning. On Monday af- 
ternoon Mr. Skerrett made his appearance in 
town. He met McCallin State Street. 

“ Well, Mac, I’ve called to pay you for that 
mare.” 

“What mare ?” 

“The gray mare—the one you wrote me about 
last week.” 

“ Haven’t you heard about that®’ 

“About what ?”’ 

“About that gray mare—she is dead and 
buried.” 

“ Dead—nonsense. You are fooling me.” 

. bal = at all. Pa doubt it, ask your neigh- 
or Havens, who broke her leg on the gro 
Road.” ¥ ¢: J 

“Js Havens here ?” 

“ Yes—you will find him at Stanwix Hall.” 

It is not necessary for us to say that Mr. Sker- 
rett went to Stanwix Hall and saw Havens, 
neither is it necessary for us to say that Mr. 
Havens declared that the gray mare was dead, 
and that he killed her. He could not do other- 
wise, without losing “one of th best bargains 
he ever made.” 

Mr. Skerrett regretted the catastrophe, but 
concluded there was no use for crying over spilt 
milk. He shook hands with Havens and left, 
saying he would try and find a piece of speed in 
some other part of the city. Havens having quiet- 
ed Skerrett, took the 445 train for New York, 
and arrived at Brooklyn a little after 10 on Mon- 
day evening. 

{cCall promised to send the mare down on 
Tuesday evening. He did not do anything of 
the kind. In consequence of this, Havens came 
up again on Wednesday to see “ what it all 
meant.” He found McCall at the new Stcam- 
boat Landing. 

“Why didn’t you send that mare down last 
night ?” 

* What mare ?” 

“Why, that gray mare I bought of you on 
Monday.” 

“ On Monday *” 

“Yes, on Monday,” 

“You’re mistaken. I sold yon no mare on 
Monday, and for the best reasun in the world, 
she was dead a week before.”’ 

“Dead! What do you mean ?” 

“What do I mean? And have you forgot 
that you broke her leg on the Troy Road, and 
that so badly that we had to blow her brains 
out?” 

“ You don’t mean to swindle me by any such 
game, do you ?” 

“Swindle! not a bit of it. 
mare, and I can prove it.” 

“Who by ?” 

“ Your own neighbor, Skerrett, of Brooklyn.” 

“And what does he know about it?” 

“Just what you told him, and that is, that you 
killed the mare while trying her speed on the 
— Road.” 

Havens could hear no more, but rushed for 
the Police Office, where he swore out a warrant 
against McCall for swindling. It was issued by 
Justice Parsons. But as Mac proved by Sker- 
rett that the complainant admitted that he killed 
the mare on the 5th of December, of course he 
could not have purchased her on Monday the 
Idth. Verdict for the defendant. Mr. Havens 
left for New York, on Wednesday night, in the 
Manhattan. He was accompanied by Skerrett. 
On going forward, after tea, he sawa gray mare 
that led to the following dialogue : 

“Who’s bob-tailed mare is that, Skerrett ?” 

“Mine.” 

“ Possible—where did you get her?” 

“ Bought her from McCall. § 
as good-looking as the one I wan 
she is full as speedy.” 

“What did you give?” 3 

“ Four hundred dollars.” 

“ Say no more—let’s drink.” 

Skerrett obeyed orders and went in and took 
“a little something warm.” Havens paid for it. 
As he did so, a bystander thought he uttered an 
imprecation about a certain swindling scoundrel 
in Albany. Wonder if he meant McCall. We 
will write to Brooklyn and find out. 

Moral.—Never hire a man to lie, unless you 
wish to get cheated yourself.— Police Trilune. 


You killed the 


Not quite 
, but I think 
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HINT TO HORTICULTURISTS. 


If every horticulturist would reflect for a mo- 
ment on the nature of fallen leaves, which con- 
tain not only the vegetable matter but the earthly 
salts, lime, potash, ete., needed for the next sea- 
son’s growth—and that, too, exactly in the pro 
portion required by the very tree and plant from 
which they fell—nay more, if they would con- 
sider that it is precisely in this way, by the de- 
composition of these very fallen leaves, that na- 


| ture enriches the soil, year after year, in her great 





forests; it would scarcely be possible for such 
reflecting horticulturist to allow these leaves to be 
swept away by every wind that blows, and final- 
ly lost altogether. A wise horticnieuriet will 
diligently collect every week the leaves that fall 
under each tree, and, by digging them under the 
soil about the routs, where they will decay and 
enrich that soil, provide in the cheapest manner 
the best possible food for that tree. In certain 
vineyards in France, the vines are kept in the high- 
est condition by simply burying at their roots 
every leaf and branch thas is pruned off such 
vines, or that falls from them et the end of the 
season.— Horticulturist. 
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A man’s genius is always in the beginning of 
life as much anknown to himeelf as to others; 
and itis only atter frequent trials, attended with 
saceras, that he dares to think himself equal two 
those undertakings, in which those who have suc- 
ceeded, bave fixed the admiration of mankisd 
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TO MARYA VALENTINE 


BY alt’ HOES 


Come, lady, come, shy longer team 
Te such « state as this’ 

Why bot sway etthowt delay, 
To doubir-Dicssed ness! 

They tell we joy without alley 
Reigus there almost divive* 

Then come away without delay, 
Aod be my Valentine! 


l've watched for years, ‘tween emiles and 
Old Fortune's Sekle wheel, 

To hopes ‘twould bring some treasared th 
Hut nought It does reveal 

© stall it. say, be thas fr ave! 
Must | still wateh and pine’ 

Nay, rather come and bless my heme, 
My gentle Valentine 


If ‘twas designed for all mankind 
To enter Hy men's vale, 
“Tie etrange to say that you and I 
Are still without the pale; 
Aud must [stray from thee away, 
Nor ever cal! thee mine? 
Nay, Indy, nay; forbid, I pray, 
My lovely Valentine 
Thine heart's a store which | prize more 
Than diamonds rich and rare, 
And to mine eyes thy mind sa prise 
With which nought cam compare: 
Then lady, say, must I away? 
Wilt eporn thie love of mine? 
Nay, rather love and be beloved, 
My gentile Valentine 


——oo— + 
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THE GAME OF LO\ 


WY REHECCA OWRNA, 


Ix a shady, quiet grape-arbor sat 
lady deeply absorbed in the fascinating 
Byron's poems. The deepening flus 
cheek, at his wild, daring strain, showe: 
passioned nature; and the dewy lig! 
softening eye, at his thrilling words 0° 
showed that beneath a cold exterior be 
woman's heart. Gay voices broke the 
and two girls entered the far end of 1 
gathering grapes. 

“Kate,” said one of them, “did y 
we had a genius in our midst?” 

“No, indeed,” was replied, lanughip 
never in thought, word or deed accus 
commonplace Linganon of harboring 
enormity.” 

“It is trae, nevertheless ; 
schoolmaster at—"’ 

“Pooh! a clown!” said Kate 


he is th- 


“No, a genius, you most inveterat: 
for brother Joha told meso, I will tel 
more antil Carolyn makes her appearar 
know she would /eo/, ‘now don’t tell m 
plebeian genius,’ 

Our studious friend arose, and came 
From her low seat they had not seen he 

“Good evening, girls,” said she, 
stately air inseparable from her man 
must apologize for not joining you t 
was so interested that your voices did n 
reach me. Elsia, do me the pleasure of 
of this geniug and see if I will ane 
* plebeian,’” 

“©, LT cannot,” eaid Elsia, in confusic 
know I was always afraid of you.” 

“Well,” said Kate, as the trio seat 
selves again, “I do not think we } 
much; for what can be said of a mere 
schoolmaster ?” 

“This can be said,” said Carolyn, fi 
brilliant eyes on the trifling speaker, 
age of fificen, a severe ince resulted 
curable lameness. His livelihood depen 
his own exertions. His lameness 4 

Ile sought 
his mental abilities, and in this hour of 
his superiority of intellect to some prac: 
pose; bat he knew himself burdened 1b 
name, and trammelled by the prejudic 
friends against knowledge, of which t 


much physical exercise, 


ignorant, alone he must struggle, his nes 
tives being elder brothers who were t 
occupied with self to render him effec: 
Unaided by good advice from older 
cheering words from loving hearts, he 
to make himself a name clear from + 
ciating blemish of his ancestry—bonore: 
reared by his own exertions By close 
tion, he attained the rank of teacher in 
neighborhood—an honor, for there he 
known. By rigid economy he saved 
limited income, a sufficiency to enter col 
three years he graduated, retarned and 
his old school, to introduce that lg! 
native place that had from a feeble ra 
ened to a steady blaze,” 

“ T cannot see anything wonderfal in 
said Kate, with a light encer “ Lam 
Elais, is be handsome +” 

“No, I dink not,” said Elsia, rousir 
from a reverie. “ Brother John ways! 
he ha« beard him speak at their lyceum 
has the finest eyes in the world they 1 
forget everything but their language.” 

“(), girls, « tighter strain, I beg,” on 
“Tam ia momentary @read of a revie 
speeches and « critique of the moat 
beantifal.’” 

“©, bat I moet ll something more 
Jolin says this new etar, Mr. Lacie, is te 

Ile alin 


ve by Carolyn's beaoty 
alwut the perfection of ber charms 
“3, too, ery a lighter strain, now,” o 
lyn. “ Mr Lacie cannot have mach ¢ 
rave s)outa lady he dors not know ats 
And the three girls entered the house 
Carolyn MeCleur was an only das 
Coloacdl MeClear, «a haaghty aristocr 
barely an independence and the memor 
} mer Creatnees to sustain bie pride. Ile 
i jtet a softened facsimile of himeelf 
how aleout eighteen, was e dietinet an 
chatacter. She 
ule She had lived a wery eecladed bi 
Patera: foserve 











wes moet bewilierio;y 






had thas been fostere4, 
cold, baaghty manner opt every ome 














HORSE TRADE, 


sides in Brooklyn, and is a great 
flesh. Recently he came to this 
pose of buying a gray mare be- 
iend McCall. The ‘gray mare 
‘king quadruped, and also very 
‘o a mile in 2.55, with two ina 
‘heard of ber merits last week, 
a purchase. He took breakfast 
Shortly after which he but- 
: and started out to find McCall. 
‘roadway, near the City Hotel. 
‘ had the following conversation : 
i, Mr. McCall, that you wish to 
re of yours ?”” 
to sell her, but I imagine she is 


? To whom?” 

nd Skerrett, of Brooklyn.” 
agree to give you?” ~ 

land is To 
‘et me have her, I will give y 
' fifty dollars cash down” eet 
mised her to Skerrett.” \ 


iat. If heshould call, say she’. 
ke her on the Troy ‘Road, in 
hich we had to blow her brains 


rey up in the story ?” 
i ” 


a, then. Give me the five hun- 
id Pil send the mare down to- 
But hadn’t we better crop her 
r tail, so that Skerrett cannot 
o him?” 

please—there’s your money. 
her down on Tuesday night, on 
en.” 
romised to do so. Soon after 
up his five hundred and fitty, 


day gta On Monday af- 
errett made his appearance i 

McCallin State Btivet. ay 
I’ve called to pay you for that 


» 


re—the one you wrote me about 


heard about that?’ 
gray mare—she is dead and 


nse. You are fooling me.” 
If — ” ask your neigh- 
» broke her leg on the ro 
id 
re iid 
ll find him at Stanwix Hail.” 
ary for us to say that Mr. Sker- 
inwix Hall and saw Havens, 
‘essary for us to say that Mr, 
that the gray mare was dead, 
(her. He could not do other- 
ing “one of thg best bargains 


regretted the catastrophe, but 
vas no use for crying over spilt 

hands with Havens and left, 
try and find a piece of speed in 
fthe city. Havens having quiet- 

the 4.45 train for New York, 
ooklyn a little after 10 on Mon- 


d to send the mare down on 

He did not do anything of 
sequence of this, Havens came 
‘dnesday to see “ what it all 
nd McCall at the new Steam- 


you send that mare down last 


cay mare I bought of you on 
” 

day,” 

‘ken. I sold yon no mare on 
the best reason in the world, 
ek before.” 

t do you mean ?” 

mean? And have you forgot 
cr leg on the Troy Road, and 
t we had to blow her brains 


an to swindle me by any such 


a bit of it. 
rove it.” 


You killed the 


‘ghbor, Skerrett, of Brooklyn.” 
s he know about it?” =~ 
told him, and that is, that you 
hile trying her speed on ‘the 


hear no more, but rushed for 
where he swore out a warrant 
« swindling. It was issued by 
But as Mac proved hy Sker- 
Ainant admitted that he killed 
th of December, of course he 
‘urchased her on Monday the 
rthe defendant. Mr. Havens 
,on Wednesday night, in the 
‘as accompanied by Skerrett. 
after tea, he saw gray mare 
wing dialogue : 
od mare is that, Skerrett 2” 


re did you get her?” 


m McCall. Sheds not quite 
the one I wanted, but I think 
give i 

loHars.” 


-let’s drink.” 

orders and went in and took 
swarm.” Havens paid for it. 
stander thought he uttered an 
a certain swindling scoundrel 
ler if he meant McCall. We 
‘lyn and find out. 

ire a man to lie, unless you 
» yourselfi—Police Tribune. 
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HORTICULTURISTS, 
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‘of fallen leaves, which con- 
getable matter but the earthly 
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that, too, exactly in the pro- 
the very tree and plant from 
‘y more, if they would con- 
sely in this way, by the de- 
e very fallen leaves, that na- 
, year after year, in her great 
arcely be possible for such a 
ist to allow these leaves to be 
y wind that blows, and final- 
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sry week the leaves that fall 
, by digging them under the 
where they wiil decay and 
vide in the cheapest manner 
d for that tree. In certain 
the vines are kept iu the high- 
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TO MARY—A VALENTINE. 


BY ALVIN HOSMER. 
Come, lady, come, why longer roam 
Tn such a state as this? 
Why not away without delay, 
To double-blessedness? 
They tell me joy without alloy 
Reigns there almost divine! 
Then come away without delay, 
And be my Valentine! 


I've watched for years, ‘tween smiles and tears, 
Old Fortune’s fickle wheel, 

Tn hopes ’twould bring some treasured thing, 
But nought it does reveal : 

O shail it. say, be thus for aye? 
Mast I still watch and pine? 

Nay, rather come and bless my home, 
My gentle Valentine. 


If ‘twas designed for all mankind 
To enter Hymen’s vale, 

“Tis strange to say that you andI 
Are still without the pale; 

And must I stray from thee away, 
Nor ever call thee mine? 

Nay, lady, nay; forbid, I pray, 
My lovely Valentine. 


Thine heart's a store which I prize more 
Than diamonds rich and rare, 
And to mine eyes thy mind's 4 prize 
With which nought can compare: 
Then lady, say, must I away? 
Wilt epurn this love of mine? 
Nay, rather love and be beloved, 
My gentle Valentine. 
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THE GAME OF LOVE. 


BY REBECCA OWENS. 

In a shady, quiet grape-arbor sat a young 
lady deeply absorbed in the fascinating pages of 
Byron’s poems. The deepening flush on her 
cheek, at his wild, daring strain, showed her im- 
passioned nature; and the dewy light in her 
softening eye, at his thrilling words of feeling, 
showed that bencath a cold exterior beat a true 
woman’s heart. Gay voices broke the silence, 
and two girls entered the far end of the arbor, 
gathering grapes. 

“Kate,” said one of them, “did you know 
we had a genius in our midst?” 

“No, indeed,” was replicd, laughingly; “I 
never in thought, word or deed accused quiet, 
commonplace Linganon of harboring such an 
enormity.” 

“Tt is trne, nevertheless; he is the young 
schoolmaster at—” 

“Pooh! a clown!” said Kate. 

“No, a genius, you most inveterate scoffer, 
for brother John told meso, I will tell you no 
more antil Carolyn makes her appearance, for I 
know she would /ool, ‘now don’t tell me about a 
plebeian genius.’ ” 

Our studious friend arose, and came forward. 
From her low seat they had not seen her. 

“Good evening, girls,” said she, with a 
stately air inseparable from her manner. “I 
must apologize for not joining you before. I 
was so interested that your voices did not at first 
reach me. Elsia, do me the pleasure of sketching 
of this genius, and see if I will sneer at the 
‘ plebeian.’ ” 

“O, T cannot,” said Elsia, in confusion ; “you 
know I was always afraid of you.” 

“Well,” said Kate, as the trio seated them- 
selves again, “I do not think we have lost 
much; for what can be said of a mere country 
schoolmaster ?” 

“This can be said,” said Carolyn, fixing her 
brilliant eyes on the trifling speaker. “ At the 
age of fificen, a severe ill resulted in an in- 
curable lameness. His livelihood depended upon 
his own exertions. His lameness prevented 
much physical exercise. He sought to fathom 
his mental abilities, and in this hour of need turn 
his superiority of intellect to some practical pur- 
pose; but he knew himself burdened by a low 
name, and trammelled by the prejudices of his 
fiiends against Knowledge, of which they were 
ignorant, alone he must struggle, his nearest rela- 
tives being elder brothers who were too much 

ecupied with self to render him effectual aid. 
Unaided by good advice from older heads, or 
cheering words from loving hearts, he resolved 
to make himself a name clear from the asso- 
ciating blemish of his ancestry—honored because 
reared by his own exertions. By close applica- 
tion, he attained the rank of teacher in his own 
neighborhood—an honor, for there he was best 
known. By rigid economy he saved, from a 
limited income, a sufficiency to enter college. In 
three years he graduated, returned and resumed 
his old school, to introduce that light to his 
native place that had from a feeble ray bright- 
ened to a steady blaze.” 

“T cannot see anything wonderful in all that,” 
said Kate, with a light sneer. “Lame! Ugh! 
Elsia, is he handsome ?” 

‘No, I think not.” said Elsia, rousing herself 
from a reverie. “ Brother John says he is not; 
he has heard him speak at their lyeeum—says he 
has the finest eyes in the world—they make one 
forget everything but their language,” 

“O, girls, a lighter strain, I beg,” said Kate; 
“Tam io momentary dread of a review of his 
speeches and a critique of the most ‘grandly 
beautiful.’ ” 

“QO, bat I must tell something more. Brother 
John says this new star, Mr. Lacie, is taken cap- 
tive by Carolyn’s beauty. 







He almost raves 
about the perfection of her charms.” 
’ said Caro- 
lyn. “ Mr. Lacie cannot have much dignity, to 
rave about a lady he does not know at all.” 

And the three girls entered the house. 

Carolyn McCleur was an only daughter of 

foucl MeCleur, a haughty aristocrat, with 
barely an independence and the memory of for- 
eatness to sustain his pride. His wife was 
softened fac-simile of himself. Carolyn, 
now about eighteen, was a distinct and original 
character, She was most bewilderingly beau- 
tiful. She had lived a very secluded life. Her 
natural reserve had thus been fostered, until her 
cold, haughty manner kept every one at a dis- 


“T, too, ery a lighter strain, now,’ 





justa 





| 
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tance. She was allowed to select her own read- 
ing matter from a fine library. In an evil hour 
she fell upon Byron’s poems, and all other read- , 
ing seemed tame after his burning pages. Nearly 
all her time was passed alone in the library. Her 
constant poetical reading brightened the strong 
romantic turn of her mind, until her naturally 
fine feelings became morbid in their intensity. 
She was the only object that Colonel McCleur 
honored with his regards. He was a cold, stern 
man, made but little demonstration of approba- 
tion when his daughter pleased him, and at the 
least offence, his manner hardened to icy cold- 


ness. Carolyn had a passionate, enthusiastic 
temperament. Hero worship was a striking 


characteristic of her reveries. Her friends, Kate 
Lanamer and Elsia Harwood, were friends rather 
from the force of circumstances than from any 
other cause. Kate was a heartless coquette, 
beautiful, wealthy and capricious. Elsia was a 
nice sort of a girl, quiet, gentle and affectionate. 

Soon after Carolyn left school, her father took 
her to a church about three miles distant from | 
their residence, in a plainer neighborhood than 
theirs. As they were returning, she said to her 
haughty sire : 

“Pa, who was that dark-eyed gentleman 
who—” 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Colonel McCleur, 
“Thad no acquaintances there, and do not think 
it desirable that you should have.” 

Thus silenced, Carolyn said no more; but 
that night as she looked out of the window by 
her bedside, at x church, so white and ghost- 
like in the pale moonlight, at the stars, so co- 
quettishly shining through the palmy branches 
of the alanthus trees, her mind roamed over the 
new subjects of thought that had been presented 
during the day. Then she lingered over those 
dark eyes, whose glance she had more than once 
encountered. Other things drove the subject out 
of her mind, until one day she was visiting a 
friend, who was teasing her about a peculiar kind 
of hat she wore. 

“Tt must be very superb,” said she, “ for Mr. 
Lacie says it is, and says you are the most beau- 
tiful girl he ever saw.” 

Carolyn had so often heard her beauty lauded 
that compliments had no effect upon her, for, 
young as she was, she had many admirers. 
Often the blush with which she received flattery 
was shame that she was not valued for her men- 
tal attractions, instead of her accidental supe- 
riority of beauty. When she heard that the 
gentleman who had attracted her attention at 
church was the same one whose compliments 
were repeated by her injudicious friends, she lis- 
tened more readily to them. 

The evening after my story opens, she went 
up to her room too thoughtful to sleep. Look- 
ing out at the holy stars keeping their shining 
watch, she reviewed a subject that had lately 
claimed too many of her thoughts. Reason as- 
serted her right to speak first, and silenced hero 
worship and romance by declaring that it was 
idle in the extreme to give so many thoughts to 
one whom her futher never would consent even 
to her forming acquaintance with. Resolving to 
govern her truant fancies, she fell asleep. 

Next day, she received an invitation from a 
distant friend to visit her. After an absence of 
two months, she returned. ‘ 

“Carolyn,” said her mother, “go up to see 
old Mrs. Reed. She has missed you sadly—she 
has had no one to read to her since you left.” 

Carolyn started, and met her father. 

“ Where are you going ?” said he. 

“To see Mrs. Reed.” 

“ Very well,” said he. “ But Carolyn, I will 
have no improper acquaintances; be sure you 
make none.” 

She was much surprised, for Mrs. Reed was 
one of her father’s favorites. Mrs. Reed wel- 
comed her warmly, and they were deeply en- 
gaged in conversation when the door opened, 
and turning around, her eyes met Mr. Laciv’s. 
Her father’s words rushed into her mind. A 
cool introduction by the dignified Mrs. Reed re- 
called her self-possession. Her father soon called 
for her. As they walked home, he told her Mr. 
Lacie had applied for the school in sight of their 
residence, and that he had been accepted. He 
added a few words of encomium on his superior 
abilities, and explained his cool but polite invi- 
tation to Mr. Lacie to visit him, by saying, “as 
I am trustee, I consider myself bound to encour- 
age the teacher.” During the following month, 
Carolyn often saw Mr. Lacie, but alwaysin Mrs. 
Reed’s presence. 

Dr. Lanamer, a good, benevolent man, who 
was always hunting up some new protege to pa- 
tronize, about this time took Mr. Lacie into 
especial favor, and had him invited to a large 
party his daughtcr Kate gave. Carolyn arrived 
late; the first figure her eye rested on was 
Lacie’s, standing conversing with several gen- 
tlemen. Never had Carolyn looked more beau- 
tiful, and leaving her surrounded by admirers, I 
will tell you about Harrie Lacie. 

Circumstances which had surrounded him 
from boyhood had made him a skeptic and a 
stoic. Possessing a highly superior mind, he 
had spent years in storing it with useful knowl- 
edge, but had bestowed far too litvle attention on 
the cultivation of his heart. Not by feeling but 
by reason, he argued of all things. Any demon- 
stration of feeling was denounced by him as sen- 
timental nonsense. Carolyn was the first and 
only woman he had ever admired. Her glorious 
beauty first attracted him; every time he had seen 
her, the chain had been strengthened. The dif- | 
ficulties separating them only enhanced the value | 
of the prize. He determined to attain it. This | 
idea buoyed up his flagging hopes, and fired his 
feeble faith through years of endeavor, and now he | 
was beginning to reap the fruits of his exertions. | 
He was standing at her side, and yet far sun- 
dered ; but he resol 
distance. 











d every day to lessen the | 


Jor. Lanamer brozght him up and introduced 
him to his pr: mischievous daughter. She | 
was so charming, it was almost impossible to re- | 
sist her witcheries. She kept Mr. Lacie by her 
side until she was called to the piano. Among 
her attractions she numbered an exquisite taste | 





for music and a voice of unusual sweetness. Mr. 
Lacie was passionately fond of music, and hung | 


spell-bound over the piano, while his glorious 
dark eyes expressed in glowing language his 
rapture. When the song ceased, he turned away 
and saw Carolyn standing alone by a distant ta- 
ble. He sought her side, and soon engaged her 
in a freer conversation than they had ever had 
before. They parted that evening; she, blinded 
by some dazzling lights in his character, forgot 
to look for the shades; he, giving his worship to 
the beautiful lady, distinguished for her social 


| position and cultivated intellect; she, giving her 


young heart’s homage at the shrine of hero wor- | 


ship; and he, knowing or caring nothing about 


the warm woman’s heart—its affections and | 


sympathies. 
Since Mr. Lacie had been entertained by Dr. 
Lanamer, he was invited to all social gatherings. 


if my strong will has overleaped the distance 
between our social positions.” 


Ah, Harrie Lacie, have you forgotten that 


even when you were trying to make yourself 





worthy Carolyn’s acceptance, that all you wor- 
shipped was her glorious beauty—ell you as- 
pired to was a position at her side in society '— 
that from your lips she heard only sneers at 
sentiment, and the holiest feeling of the heart, 
love? In all thy burning tide of eloquence to 
which she has listened so often, spell bound, you 
spoke only of the future viewed through the lens 
of ambition, and her soul’s hero worship bowed 
down before that ambition which in her ignorance 


| she cailed godlike; that never but once thy 


' voice softened, and falieringly you spoke of love. 


Generally, Kate engrossed his attention. Laugh- | 


ingly she would come up to him, entice him to 


the piano, and by her music waft his soul to | 


Elysium. Often Carolyn thought she would 
gladly barter her rare beauty for the one gift de- 
nied her—that of song. Though her soul was 


| filled with harmony, her lips were sealed. 


Colonel McCleur and his wife went to visit a 
sister of the latter, who was ill at a distance. 
Carolyn was left with Mrs. Reed during their 
absence. Thus thrown every day in Mr. Lacie’s 


company, the first love of both hearts was daily | 
strengthened. One evening, when alone, Carolyn | 


seated herself at the piano and awoke strain after 
strain of music. Most beautiful she looked— 
her pale Madonna face lighted up by intense 
feeling. Now, stormy surges of strong passion 
swept over the keys, then died away to plaintive 
sadness or in joyous ripples. She arose, as the 
darkness gathered around her, and went to the 
window, and started to find Mr. Lacie leaning 
against it. In silence, the two looked out on the 
star-bright night. Burning words of passion 
were’ trembling on his lips, when the entrance of 
Mrs. Reed and a servant bearing lights inter- 
rupted them. For several days, no other oppor- 
tunity occurred for a continuance of the subject, 
and then her parents returned. Mrs. McCleur 
was ill, having contracted the same fever with 
which her sister had died. One short week, and 
she, too, slept in death. Her father, too, was 
brought to his death-bed by the same disease. 
Poor Carolyn was quite overcome by distress. 
In one short month made an orphan! In the 
midst of happiness, for so dark a cloud to over- 
shadow her and break in such a storm as left life 
a desert! Slowly her brain and heart awoke 
after the shock. Changed from the light-hearted 
girl to a saddened woman, she at length took her 
place in Dr. Lanamer’s family circle. Her 
father had entrusted her to the doctor’s guar- 
dianship, and she had accepted a home in his 
family. ; 

Going down stairs one evening, she saw Mr. 
Lacie leaning entranced over the piano, fas- 
cinated by a melody Kate was warbling—a 
light, merry strein, with an under current of 
deep feeling. Though the song ceased and he 
came to her side, a deep wound was infiféted on 
Carolyn’s morbid sensibilities. Had he been 
8 ing in some way, she would have shown 
heWS8ympathy. Always reserved, she kept this 
feeling preying on her heart and she grew more 
and more reserved. 

“He shall not feel bound to me because 
once, perhaps more influenced by circumstances 
than feeling, he spoke some hurried words of 
love. If Kate can win him, his was not such 
love as I want.” Thus Carolyn thought; not 
jealous, for she could not be jealous, 

“JT will lead Mr. Lacie otf from Carolyn,” 
thought coquettish Kate. “It will be such a 
triumph, to win a beau from the beauty of the 
State.” 

Carolyn allowed Kate every opportunity of 
attracting his attentions. When obliged to be 
in the room, the would retire to a distant table, 
and lean over a book so cold and quiet, no one 
would imagine the storm in her young breast. 
But so severe was the conflict, that often she 
would retire to her own room, throw herself on 
the bed, and pressing her hand on her throbbing 
temples and aching heart, would long so wildly 
for rest, even for the quiet of non-existence, in- 
stead ef this harrowing doubt. Mr. Lacie knew 
Carolyn only as the woman of intellect and 
beauty. He was obliged to look up to her with 
a respect that did not in the least flatter his pride. 
She would only sympathize with him so far as 
he was good and exalted according to her ele- 
vated standard. When he fell below that, she 
would turn her magnificent eyes in silent wonder 
to his face, and he wowld hasten to erase the bad 
impression. This had at length become galling 
to him; he called her merely an intellectual 
woman, 

With Kate, he could always be free. He had 
been lured on and on by her witchery, until ber 
voice was the sweetest music he heard—her 
smile the brightest sunshine. 

“ She has a woman’s loving heart,” thought he. 

O blind and loved—there is a depth of feeling 
in Carolyn that Kate has not capacity to fathom 
nor you heart to appreciate. 

Dr. Lanamer had offered Mr. Lacio his li- 
brary ; he was studying medicine withhim. He 
became an inmate of the family, that he might 
devote more time to his stady. As Kate enter- 
tained a great deal of company, Carolyn was 
Several 


necessarily thrown much in society. 


strengers, who came into the 


about this time, formed the brightest male or- 






naments in that litde galaxy of fashion. Colonel 


} 


Lee, a widower of about thirty, and two other 










gentlemen of cult 


ted minds and prepossessing 





manne 


rs 


, made society pleasant even to Carolyn. 





Sgch day, Colonel Lee and Arthur Laurame 


might be seen bending over her. She was so 





neighborhood | 


| hope blunted every pang, but soon tint after 


ditfurent from other girls—so original, that they | 





ied of the effort to lift the veil of re- 
serve and see the rich treasures beneath hey 


never wee 
partially succeeded ; and as Mr. Lacie saw her 
engaged in animaied, brilliant conversaion— 
saw the countenance that had of late been so 








ence, smiles wr e those proud lips, and the 
new language in her dark blue eyes, he said to 
himself: 

“ She cares not for me; she is all ice. 
not melt down the barrier to our hearts’ unison, 


The subject interrupted, you never resumed it, 
and having made her cold to meet thy coldness, 
you find out that it is thy heart that wants a 
companion and thy intellect an admirer. You 


think you have found the treasure in Kate. QO, | 


Carolyn could be a companion for thy heart, for 
there is a well of undiscovered tenderness in her 
that would yield a never-failing fountain of de- 
light! She could be an admirer of thy intellect, 


for she could follow its loftiest flights and appre- | 


ciate their grandeur! 


“Carolyn must have change of air; she is | 
And she ac- | 


looking pale,” said Dr. Lanamer. 
companied Kate to a watering-place. 


But change of air did not bring back the roses | 


to Carolyn’s check. Several days after their re- 
turn, as she was standing at a window, she saw 
Kate dash up on her spirited little pony. Mr. 
Lacie was just entering the yard; they had not 
before seen him. He sprang forward to assist 
Kate. She read the delight her presence gave 
one moment in his fine, expressive eyes ; but a 
handsome young lieutenant rode at her side. 
With a slight bow, a careless ‘good morning,” 
she passed by him. Carolyn saw the blood 
crimson his brow. A moment he stood irreso- 
lute ; then drawing up his fine figure, he entered 
the house. She knew he had gone to the library, 
and without pausing to think, she sought him 
there. Her pride was forgotten. She only 
wished to soothe his angry feelings with a wo- 
man’s delicacy—to divert his thoughts from 
Kate’s moriifying treatment. She found him 
sitting with his head bowed down in his hands. 
She went up to him and laid her hand lightly en 
his arm. 

“Mr. Lacie, you have not weleomed me 
home ?” 

“No,” said he, rising haughtily; “I will not 
risk another rejection. I will make that heartless 
flirt feel my indifference, and then Iam done 
with all the sex. I find them coldly intellectual, 
or skilled in duplicity; revelling in homage, or 
angling for hearts, counterfeiting that passion 
that fools and poets call divine.” And turning, 
he opened a book. 

Carolyn sought her chamber, and in spite of 
the cold, dead pain at her heart, began a review 
of her life. All her girlish romancing finally 
concentrated on one object. He, after a bricf 
admiration, turned away chilled by a reserve 
she, unaided, had no power to break down. 

Crossing her white arms on her heaving bosom, 
and lifting her eyes to the starlit sky—‘ Yes,” 
said she, “let me die. This last effort to regain 
the object of my life-long love proves that I can 
never attain that prize. It would take a magi- 
cian in heart mysteries to dispel the cloud that 
has so long shrouded my being; he could never 
do it. Reason is powerless, and he has not af- 
fection enough. We are too much alike. O, 
how I have loved him! 





‘The sunset of life gives me mystical lore.’ 
Could I be spared to smooth his life’s rugged 
path, to take the thorn from his coveted crown 
of fame, to keep alive his flickering faith in hu- 
man goodness, to teach him that love and 
friendship are not abstract ideas! O, how 
lonely ! how lonely ! wrapped in his sullen pride. 
Disdaining a brother’s aid for fear of pity; turn- 
ing from words of affectionate interest with a 
sneer; and analyzing friendly acts—saying so 
much is self-interest, so much is deceit, so much 
is mockery, so much is fawning! ’Neath the 
mask of haughty indifference he will hide a 
lonely, mournful heart—so sadi so sad!” and 
bowing her head, she burst into tears. 

A sharp pain stopped her sobs, another caught 
her breath; an hour later, Kate found her insen- 
sible on the bed. All that kind friends could do was 
done; but the fiat was passed. Carolyn the 
young, gifted and beautiful, must die! Mr. 
Lacie obtained permission to see her one even- 
ing. Her sad look at his harsh words still 
haunted him, and he wondered how she would 
look when he saw her again. She looked so 
white and motionless—so like a corpse, that he 
involuntarily knelt at her side. 

“Do you, too, think it a mysterious providence 
that I, so young, must die ?” said she, fixing her 
brilliant eyes on his face. “ Two keen sorrows 
I have known—a third would wreck my faith in 
Heaven !”” 

“ [have thought you so cold, that sorrow did 
not reach your heart,” said Harrie, involuntarily 
speaking his thought. 

A spasm crossed her face; then calmly she 
said : 

“You have not known me. 
brightened years of my life. 


A secret hope 
When it seemed 
almost realized, my first great trouble came—the 
death of my parents. I loved with devoted ear- 
nestness one whom I believed loved me. This 


tint faded from my rainbow of promise, and i 





knew amid the darkness of a premat 





‘that my love had been squandered on one who 


knew not its value, and closed his eyes to its ex- 


istence. { sought not to overcome this passiun. 
g 








I knew the struggle would be useless. You 
| used to say that homage, admiration would sat 
isfy my heart. It er cheated mine; it hun- 
| gered afier the mania of appreciating love. The 


id to him soften beneath these strangers’ in- | 


Ican- | 
| leech like to her speech 


gift was denied, and wearily it closes its eyes in 
death. 

“T have not known you,” said Harrie. “ When 
I worshipped your beauty, was awed by your 
mind, I forgot your heart.” 


” 


She told him of her education, of her uncon- 





querable reserve—slow!y, for weakness clung 
In that short holir they 





knew each other better 
Each day h 


passionately! that pale form sinking so rapidly 





utat her side, and loved—, so 





He would gaze upon her spiritual face until he 
muttered against fate, and wildly swore by his 


, 
deathless love she s} 








raver! 






not ai 





cast thyself at her feet! Pour out thy anguish 
in burning words—words that once she 
} 


would 


ive bartered vears of and t) h 





ness for; 








grows gray wit! 


your face iagony,as she tells you 
how much and how long she has loved you, that 
your love was the great good withheld that has 


: sobs 


‘es 


snapped her heart-strings--though the 1! 


choke you, as she tells of her soal’s solicitude 
for you when she lies cold in the grave, yet yeu 
cannot keep her here! “She was too fincly 
formed to bear the brunt more earthly creatures 


bear 


“Be my wife, Carolyn,’ 








’ said Harrie, “ even 
for the short time you stay.” 

And in her death-chamber she gave him her 
hand—ay, and her life, for ere the sunset he was 
wiping the death-dew from her brow. 

“Come and sce me in my lowly bed,” said 
she, drawing his head close to her, “and try to 
think it is best so—for it is, Harrie, it is. Don't 
| forget to pray, Harrie.” 
| He turned away, for in heaven he could see no 
When all had left: her 


| lying cold in her white shroad, he came in to see 


God because no mercy. 


her. O, could it be! she so lately loved in life, 
now cold in death ! 
desolate—his continued being, now so aimless. 
Weeks after, when at sunset he stood at her 
grave, the thought came, if there was no heaven, 


He cursed his life, now so 


no God, where was his wife, that spirit so free 
And as 
wave after wave of feeling rolled over his soul, 
the darkness cleared away, and knecling at her 
side, vowed by divine assistance to mect her 
spirit in heaven ! 

At thirty five, when he was laid at rest by his 
wife's side, the gricf of many showed his was a 
great loss. His dying words attested that he 
had been faithful to his vow. 


from earth taint—so strong in love ! 
& 


++ecem? — 
EATING HORSIOMEAT. 

There is a professor in Berlin who has been a 
hippophagist for the last ten years. About two 
months ago, he woke up his wife in the middle 
of the night by neighing loudly. The wite ex- 
pressed her surprise, and the s made the 
professor laugh ; but such a laugh, it was a de- 
cided horse-laugh, that elicited a response from 
all the horses on a neighboring cab-stand! In 
the afternoon, his wife had the greatest difliculty 
in getting him past aseed-shop, where a quantity 
of oats in the window was spreed out for sale. 
Soon afterwards his hair (which is of a rich au- 
burn) began to grow to a tremendous length, 
and to assume more end more the shape of a 
mane. Ilis face, too, became covered with h 
and he gave great amusement to the little boys 
of Berlin by appearing one day in the streets 
with a pair of blinkers. 

Various other changes gradually came over 
him. He would start as if frightened at the 
crack of a whip—the scream of a railway whistle 
would set him off gallopiny at full speed—whilst 
the sound of a trumpet would make bim prick 
up his ears and distend his nostrils in a most 
equine manner. It was noticed, also, thet his 
ears of late had grown considerably longer, 
pointing upwards to some height above his head. 
One night he was missed, and aficr considerable 
search, be was found stretched at full length upon 
the straw in the stable. When his poor wife ap- 
proached him, he began rearing and plunging in 
such a violent manner that it was only by put- 
ting on the kicking-straps that he could be hept 
in the least still, Other curious symptoms soun 
declaicad themselves. He could not be induced 
to keep on his boots; and as it was found very 
uncomiortabie to allow him to run about the 
drawing-room barcfuoted, he was removed, and 
permitied to indulge iz his eccentricities only out 
of thehouse. He would spend whole afternoons 
in the different stable yards; his favorite as:oci- 
ates were ostiers and omnibus conductors; his 
favorite haunts the offices of the ei/wugens aud 
the most fashionable beer-houses. Nothing 
pleased him so much as to sleep in a stall. 

After awnile, his feet began to harden, and it 
was observed that a hard substance, not unlike a 
hurse’s hvof, was forming over them. The same 

ecutiarity became soon observable on his bands. 
From this time forth he refused to walk upright; 
and one frosty morning he was found on all 
fours outside @ farrier’s shop, stretching out one 
ot Lis tect, as if he were unxious to be shod. 
Since that period, he has been put under the care 
of a vetermary surgeon, who gives hut faint 
hopes of his recovery. “* His fave (he observes 
in amemoir written on the subject) is growing 
longer every month, ! 





























The nose has fallen into a 
straizht line with the forchead—the nostrils have 
expanded to an inordinate size, and the mouth 
has stretched itself to more than three times its 
former width. ‘There is but litte doubt thasia 
time all trace of the ‘human face divine’ will 
be completely obliterated, and that the melan- 
choly patient will be walkiny about a pitiable ob- 
ject with a veritable horse’s head on bis shoul- 
ders! At present, his only delight is having o 
bit pat into his mouth.” 

hether the transformation will proceed fur 
ther, it is impossidle to say. (ne fact, however, 
is pretty certain—tor all the most iearned phiios- 
opuers of Berlin are unanimous upon the point 
—that this singular absorption of the man in the 
animal is entirely owing to the practice, perse- 
vered in for so many years, of eating nothing 
| but horse’s flesh. The professor has been a 
Aippophage to that extent, iuat as last he has ail 
I The phenomenon 








but tecome @ horse himself! 
has created the greatest sensation in all the 
equestrian circles of the Prassizn capital. Horse- 
fiven, in consequence, has faiicn fuil 5U per cent. 
—Punch's Berlin Correspondent. 
es 

Earrn axnp Arsenic as Foor —The monn- 
tain tlour of Finland and Sweden ia a fine flint 
earth, dned and mixed with lime, and enters, as 
4 walter of taste rather than necessity, uo ther 
so that hundreds of wagon Juads may be 
| seen conveying this strange food from country to 
| country. The strangest of ail mineral food, how- 
| ever, is probably arsenic, the well-known pouisen. 
In Upper Austria, the miners and peasants, old 
and young, strew arsenic like salt ou their bread, 
and eat it without injury, to preserve a you:hfal 
and blouming appearance !—London Gilde 


bread ; 








SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 
aie 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 


Contalninug fernty iJustrations, of large quarte sue, Om 
the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 

| in this country, and forming an elegant and intererting 

coilec on of fine pictures for the centre tebe, OME am pie 
iettor-prest description, making it of intriutic VeiGe it 
* an admirable work for those who are stadying d+ 
signing, to draw / That al! may powrese tule pictorial 
it ie retalied at the anprecedente!d low prire of 
1 rive cante’ 
can be sent by mall to all who derire it and any one 
enockwing twenty five cents to the offs of onbill.. ties 
| shall receive acopy atonee It le aise for male at wil Ue 









| pertodical depots throughout the Union 
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{Written for The Flag of our Uvion.] 


IM SAD TO-NIGHT. 


BY LIZZIE RAT. 
O, ask me not to join the ring, 
From whence those joyous notes arise, 
A merry song I hear them sing, 
But ah. my heart responds in sighs, 
The starting tear bedims mine eye, 
I’m sad to-night— please pace me by. 


Nay, tell me not that ‘ friendship’s beams ” 
Now brightly gild the closing day, 

My heart is with its early dreams, 
TI cannot call it thence away. 

‘Tis listening now to other lays, 

Lis living over by-gone days. 


Nor tell me yet, that “lays of love” 
Will now your joyous notes prolong, 
Too deeply they my spirit move, 
I cannot join you in the song. 
For O, I’ve heard those same sweet lays 
From other friends, in by-gone days. 


Where are they now, those friends so dear, 
So fondly loved in earlier days? 

Alas! not one is with you there! 
Then ask me not to join your lays— 

TI cannot quell the rising sigh, 

I'm sad to-night—0 pass me by. 





+o + 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE HAUNTED SHIP. 





Cartatn Gasparp Fenwick came home in 
the ship “ Our Lady.” He was a good seaman, 
and an expert navigator; but he was a man of 
deep, bitter passions, who knew no feeling but 
revenge in connection with any injury, real or 
supposed. Luke Leeman had come home in the 
“Our Lady” in the capacity of first mate. He 
was a mild, generous man, and the sailors loved 
him well. Fenwick was not long in discovering 
that the men obeyed his mate more cheerfully 
than they did himself, and that what they did 
for him doggedly and sullenly, they would do for 
Leeman cheerfully and gladly. He professed to 
imagine that his mate had been poisoning the 
minds of the crew against him, and thus he al- 
lowed himself to cherish a feeling of bitter ha- 
tred against the unoffending mate. And then 
Leeman’s very mildness gave him cause for il! 
feeling, for he could never get him into a brawl, 
nor manage to make him degrade himself before 
the men. In his wrath, the captain had ordered 
his mate to flog one of the men, but this Leeman 
flatly refused to do, and from that moment Fen- 
wick hated him. 

Towards the end of the voyage Fenwick con- 
trived, after repeated trials, to get Leeman pro- 
voked, and a quarrel ensued, which resulted in a 
direct challenge from the captain. The whole 
crew had been spectators of the scene, and Lee- 
man accepted the warlike proposal. On the 
very next day after landing at the wharf, the 
captain and his mate went over beyond Flush- 
ing, Long Island, taking two of the crew with 
them as seconds for Leeman, while the second 
and third mates went with Fenwick. At the 
first fire, Leeman fell. His adversary’s ball had 
struck him in the forehead. 

“ He’s dead!’ uttered Sam Nutter, an old 
foretopman, who had gone out. ‘“ Your bullet’s 
gone right through his head, sir !” 

Captain Fenwick gazed for a moment upon 
the fallen man, and then started off in company 
with his mates, leaving the two seamen to take 
care of the body. 

In the course of a month, the ship was ready 
to sail again, and the same crew were engaged 
as before. Fenwick had supposed that most of 
the men would have refused to sail with him 
again ; but they consented at once to ship, and 
only one man was added. John Savage was 
appointed first mate—he had been second mate 
before—and Miles Brown, who had been third 
mate, was elevated to the next higher office. 

Captain Fenwick was more harsh and cruel 
than ever. He had no one now to thwart him 
in his vengeance, and he gave full scope to his 
feelings. But his actions were not all natural. 
He seemed to be haunted by a spectre, for he 
was often seen to shudder when standing all 
alone and thinking, and it was soon evident that 
he vented his spleen upon his men for the pur- 
pose of keeping his mind from this dark ponder- 
ing upon the past. At afl events, he was now 
Savage and cross, and he did really seem to 
long for occasion to punish his crew. 

One night, after Fenwick had been more than 
usually ugly on deck, he descended to his cabin 
and turned in. He was alone, for his mates 
were on deck. He was more than usually de- 
pressed, and for a long while he lay uneasy in 
his berth. At length there came a deep, heavy 
groan to his ears He started up, and with a 
pale, frightened look, he gazed about him. He 
was a coward, morally and spiritually ; and, like 
most of his class and station, very superstitious. 
He could see nothing, and soon lay down 
again ; but hardly had his head touched the pil- 
low, when the groan was repeated louder than 
before. Again he started up, and this time he 
heard a voice. It said : 

“Gaspard Fenwick, beware! This ship is 
your tomb !” 

The words were spoken so deeply that they 
seemed to come from the very waters beneath the 
ship. The captain hastened from his bunk, 
and having put on his pea-jacket and hat, he 
went on deck, where the cool night breeze struck 
gratefully upon his hot brow. 

“Captain,” said Savage, as the former came 
up, “the men swear the ship is haunted.” 

“What?” uttered Kenwick, starting with a 
fearful shudder. 

“ They say the old ship is hannted—that they 
hear deep, unearthly groans at night, and other 
strange sounds.” 


oD 1” whi 





pered the captain, turning 
away. “Let me hear’em blabbing such stnff, 
and I’ll—I’ll—see !” 

When Mr. Brown, the second mate, went be- 
low, the captain followed him, and during the 
rest of the night the only voices he heard were 
in his own bosom. 

Two nights after this, when Fenwick and 





Savage were in their bunks, the dreadful groans | 


were heard again. They were deep and solemn, 
and very plain. The captain started up and 
spoke to Savage. 

“ Gaspard Fenwick. beware! This ship is 
your tomb!” 

So spoke the voice again. 

“Savage! Savage! Hallo, there !’” 

“ What is it?” asked the mate, opening his 
eyes, and raising himself upon his elbow. 

“Did you hear that voice?” asked the cap- 
tain, nervously. 

“No; what—” 

Here the mate stopped, for the deep groans 
were repeated. 

“ Hark !”’ 

“This ship is your tomb!” 

“By the powers, Fenwick, that is Leeman’s 
voice!” gasped the mate. 

“ Bat Leeman’s dead and buried,” whispered 
the captain. 

“T know he is—but—” 

“Tt may be his spirit, you mean.” 

“Te 

They listened awhile longer, but as nothing 
more was heard, they lay down again. 

On the following morning, Mr. Savage took 
the responsibility of having the ship searched 
fore and aft, and below and aloft. But nothing 
could be found. The hatches were thrown off, 
and all the loose cargo overhauled ; but without 
effect. 

From that time forward, the strange sounds 
were heard almost every night. Fenwick began 
to grow pale and haggard. ‘“ This ship is your 
tom)!” rang in his ears continually, and often 
was it repeated to him from that dreadful pres- 
ence that hung about him. Ife was struck with 
a mortal fear, aud he could not hide it. 

The ship had entered the Mediterranean, on 
her way to Smyrna, when, one stormy night, 
Captain Fenwick was again in his cabin alone. 
He was not well, and he had retired to his bunk 
at an carly hour. The door of his state-room 
was left open, so that he could look out into the 
cabin. He had been trying to sleep, and had his 
eyes closed, when that deep groan sounded close 
by him. He opened his eyes, and a low, quick 
ery of horror burst from his lips. There— 
standing in the light of the hanging-lamp—was 
the form of Luke Leeman! It was arrayed ina 
white winding-sheet, and looked pale and death- 
ly. Near the centre of the forehead was a dark, 
livid spot, from which the blood seemed to be 
oozing. Slowly the form raised its finger to 
that dark death spot, and in a hollow, sepulchral 
voice, said : 

“Gaspard Fenwick, beware! This ship is 
your tomb!” 

The terrified captain clapped his hands upon 
his eyes and cried out in terror. 

“ What is it?” asked Savage, who came rush- 
ing down. 

“See! See !” 

“Where ?” 

“ Has it gone?” whispered the captain, start- 
ing up and looking around. 

“ But what was it?’ asked the mate. 

“ Leeman!” 

“ What of him ?” 

“ He came here—here at my door—he showed 
me the death-mark upon his forehead—he spoke! 
O, Savage, did you not see him ?” 

“No. I came down as soon as you cried out, 
but I saw nothing. It must have been some 
freak of your imagination.” 

“No, no, Savage. I saw him as plainly as I 
now see you.” 

“ But I tell you he’s dead and buried.” 

“ And yet he was here—as you are here now.” 

Savage himself began to grow timid and 
doubtful. 

“By my soul, Feawick,” he uttered, earnestly, 
“T’ve often wished that I had had nothing to do 
with that man’s death. J see him, sometimes, 
just as he laid there, dead, on the grass.” 

“Don’t speak of him,” gasped the captain. 
“But stop. You say you have seen him ?” 

“ Only in my thoughts.” 

“Then you have not seen him as I have seen 
him.” 

After this, the captain tried once more to 
sleep, but the “sweet restorer” came not to 
him, save in uneasy, hurried visits, that rested 
him not. On every night these groans were re- 
peated, and once more Mr. Savage had the ship 
searched all through, but without finding the 
least trace of anything unusual. The men were 
in the habit of gathering in knots now, and con- 
versing in low tones upon the subject. 

“Savage,” said the captain one day, as the 
two stood together upon the quarter-deck, “ it 
appears to me that the men take this thing easy. 
Ialways supposed that c seamen were 
much worked upon by these haunted ships.” 

“ So they are, generally,” returned the mate ; 
“but there is something curious connected with 
this. Iam confident that this spirit, or ghost— 
or whatever it is—gives good cheer to the men. 
Nutter and Banks both say he has appeared to 
them, and that he assured them he meant them 
well. You remember they were his seconds.” 

At this moment, Nutter eame towards the 
quarter-deck, and the captain called to him. 

“Nutter,” he asked, trembling, “have you 
seen Luke Leeman?’ 

“T don’t know what it was, sir,’’ returned the 
man, shuddering. ‘“ But something appeared to 
me on the forecastle last Friday night. It looked 
like Leeman. It was wound all up in a white 
sheet, and had a blood-spot on his forehead.” 

“ Did he speak to you?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Nutter; but he spoke 
reluctantly. 

“ What did he say?” 

It was some time before the man would answer 
this question. He said he would rather not tell. 

“ But I command you.” 

“If Iwas sure you wouldn’t be angry with 
me, sir. O, I dare not tell a lie about it, for he 
looked so terrible alt the while he spoke.” 

The captain promised that he would not be 
offended, and then Nutter answered : 

“Well, sir, I was standing by the Ice cat- 
head, looking into the water, when I heard my 
name spoken by some one behind me. I turned, 
and saw we epirit. It was dark—very dark— 








but I could see him plainly, for he seemed to be 


kind o’ light of himself—just like the glistening | 


of the foam as it dashes out from our bows. I 
should have run, but he stopped me by telling 
me he was not to harm me. Then he laid his 


finger on the red spot of his forehead, and he 
| said: ‘Nutter, Iam your friend; but he who | 
did this, shall find his tomb inthis ship!’ And | 
with these words, sir, he disappeared. He seemed | 


to vanish into the air.” 

Fenwick asked no more questions; and from 
that time he began to grow more pale and thin 
than before. He trembled when he was on 
deck, and his very looks showed that he enjoyed 
but little sleep. Savage and Brown did all they 
could for the comfort of the crew, and they were 
often heard to express the deepest regret for the 


part they had acted against Leeman. They Te- | 


membered how generous and kind he had always 
been, and how often he discommoded himself for 
their good. But they had not only been anxious 
to retain the favor of Captain Fenwick, but they~ 
feared him, too; and they had said as much to 
the men. 

At length the ship entered the harbor of 
Smyrna, and there cast anchor. Fenwick at 
once proceeded to pack up his goods, and on the 
second day after having obtained pratique, he 
took himself and his effects on shore. 

“Mr. Savage,” he said, ‘I cannot stay in 
that ship another day. I'll make that ghost a 
lying one, at all events. We'll see whether the 
hulk of the ‘Our Lady’ is to oe my tomb.” 

The mates tried to persuade him to remain, 
but he would not. He assured them that not all 
the money in the world would tempt him to re- 
turn in the ship. And upon second thoughts, 
they did not wonder, for he was wasted almost 
to a skeleton now, and at that rate, he could not 
surely live during the return voyage. He begged 
of them not to tell the truth, when they returned 
to the States, but to say that he was very sick, 
and had to go on shore, On the very next day, 
an English ship left for Gibraltar, and Fenwick 
obtained passage in her. 

On the evening after the Englishman sailed, 
the crew of the “ Our Lady” were all assembled 
on the quarter-deck, where a consultation was 
being held on the subject of the command. Say- 
age did not feel competent to take the responsi- 
bility, for he had obtained his present berth more 
from Fenwick’s exertions than from any capa- 
bility on his part. They were thus conversing, 
when they were startled by seeing a dark object 
approaching from the forecastle. It was a man, 
and habited in a seaman’s garb. 

“The ghost!” gasped Savage, in terror. 

“?Tis Luke Leeman !” uttered Brown, equally 
terrified. 

“ Hold, shipmates,” poke the presence, in fa- 
miliar tones. ‘“ Be not alarmed, for Luke Lee- 
man means you no harm. I am no ghost—nor 
am I a spirit, save such an one as may rightfully 
walk about on earth.” 

Savage and Brown were soon assured that 
Luke Leeman, in propria persona, did stand be- 
fore them, andthen they caught him by the hand. 
They thanked God that they could now wi 
their hands of his death ; and then they asked 
know what the wonderful circumstance meant. 

“Tan tell you all about it in a very few 
words,” returned Leeman, after a dozen ques- 
tions upon the subject had been asked him in 
quick succession. ‘“ You all know how long 

‘enwick had hatef me because of his jealousy, 
and I knew, as you must know, that he longed 
to take my life. On that day when we went out 
to fight, I did not fire at him, for I would not 
send such a man, in such a shape, to his God. 
His ball struck me in the brow, but not fair. I 
stood side to him, and the bullet struck at an 
angle so obtuse that it glanced off. Of course, 
it stunned me; and when I came to myself, I 
found Nutter and Banks kneeling by my side. 
They told me that Fenwick believed me dead, 
thinking the ball had entered my skull. I was 
taken to a cottage near by, where I soon recov: 
ered. Yet I think my mind was not wholly 
strong. It was ina morbid state, or I should not 
have done as I did. However, 1 resolved to 
punish Fenwick, for he had been worse than a 
brute, and I wished to touch the only feeling he 
possessed that held any connection with his soul 
—and that was, his superstition. And more than 
this: I believed I could save the crew from 
much evil at his hands. I communicated my 
plan to Nutter and Banks, and they urged me to 
itat once. They conferred withthe men, and all 
swore the most implicit secrecy. So when the 
officers were away from the chip, the men worked 
upon a secret hiding-place beneath the after cot 
on the starboard side of the forecastle, where 
they conveyed bedding for my use. A secret 


+ passage was also opened to the hold, and in 


loading the ship, they were careful to place the 
bales and boxes so that I could easily make my 
way aft to the cabin bulkhead. Thus I could 
enter the cabin when I pleased, and also make 
my escape as readily as necessary, for one of the 
bulkhead panels had been removed and fixed so 


that I could slide it, and so that I could also | 
fasten it on the inside. The men have fed me | 


regularly. After I had entirely recovered from 
the effects of the wound, I would have made my- 


self known, but I had gone so far then, that I re- | 


solved to carry it through. You have seen the 
result.” 


No one blamed Luke Leeman. At the urgent | 


solicitation of the mates and the men, he took 
command of the ship, and from that time all 
went well; and for five years, Leeman com- 
manded that same ship. 

Fenwick never saw Leeman again, but he 
learned of the deception that had been practised 
upon him, and it only served to aggravate the 


disease of mind that already preyed upon bim. | 


He became more savage and ugly than before, 
and once more got command of a ship, and on 
the return voyage he was lost overboard in a 
gale of wind. Some people wondered if other 


agencies than the wind might not have had a | 


hand in this, but no regular inquiry was ever 
instituted, 





Why are the Irish people like the French? | 


Because one is possessed of all jokes, and the 
other all jeers ( Algiers). 





A STORY OF BADEN-BADEN, 


A noble Hungarian lord, Count Christian 


—, had come to pass the season at Ba- 
den, accompanied by his daughter Helen. 
Young, charming, and heiress to an immense 
fortune left her by her mother, the young count- 
ess soon found herself surrounded by a host of 
admirers. Adorers of all kinds were not want- 
ing, rich and poor, noble and obscure, tender and 
passionate, grave and gay. It was a perpetual 
tournament, of which she was the queen, and 
where the aspirants contended for her Hand by 
exhibiting their address, grace and seductive 
qualities. When she entered her carriage, ten 
cavaliers were in the saddle caracoling around 
her caleche. At the ball, the most elegant dancers 
were devoted to her. They had neither cares, 
attentions nor sighs but for her, whereat many 
beautiful women, French, English and Russian, 
were particularly mortified. Amongst these 
— suitors, Helen selected the most worth- 
ess. he Chevalier Gaeton M—— was, it is 
true, acharming fellow, pale and delicate, with 
fine blue eyes and long black wavy hair; in the 
place of true passion, he had eloquence of look 
and word; in short, he dressed with taste, 
danced marvellously, and sung like Rubini. 
But unhappily, these advantages were contested 
by great vices. A dissipated gambler, and un- 
principled, the Chevalier Gaeton had quitted Na- 
ples in consequence of some scandalous adven- 
tures in which he had been implicated. The 
count, after having informed himself of iiese 
facts, desired, but too late. io put his daughter 
on her guard against a dangerous affection. 

Helen listened neither to the advice, the pray- 
ers, nor the orders of her father. The man for 
whom he endeavored to destroy her esteem was 
already master of her heart, and she obstinately 
refused to believe in the disgraceful antecedents 
of the young Italian. If Gaetonhad had to do 
with a father who lacked enerfy, perhaps he 
would have become the happy husband of the 
young countess, and the peaceful possessor of 
the immense fortune with which he was so fran- 
tically in love. But the count knew how to 
carry his point either by management or force. 
He was an old lion. He had preserved aii the 
vigor of youth, and all the rude firmness of an 
indomitable character, which nothing but paternal 
tenderness had ever softened. Self-willed in his 
resolutions, stern in his execution of them, he 
cast about for means to put hors du combat this 
carpet knight, who had dared to undertake to 
become his son-in-law in spite of him, when ac- 
cident threw into his hands a letter which Gaeton 
had written to Helen. The chevalier, impatient 
to attain the goal of his desires, proposed in di- 
rect terms to the young countess an elopement, 
and proposed a clandestine mecting at the hour 
when the count was in the habit of going out to 
play whist with some gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance, at the Conversation House. A rose placed 
in Helen’s belt was to be the signal of consent. 

“Put this flower in your belt,” said the 
count to her, offering a rose, “and come with 

” 


Helen smilingly obeyed, and took her father’s 
arm. In the course of their walk, they met 
Gaeton, who seeing the rose, was overjoyed. 

Then the count conducted his daughter to the 
residence of one of their acquaintances, and re- 
quested her to wait until he came for her. That 
done, he returned to the little house in which he 
lived, at the outskirts of Baden, on the Lichten- 
thal road. He had sent away his servants, and 
was alone. At the appointed hour, Gaeton ar- 
rived at the rendezvous, leaped lightly over the 
wall of the garden, and, finding the door shut, 
entered the house through one of the low win- 
dows. Then mounting the stairs, filled with 
pleasing emotions, he directed his steps towards 
the apartment of Helen. There, instead of the 
daughter, he found the father, armed with a brace 
of pistols. ‘The count closed the door, and said 
to the wretched Gaeton, trembling with terror : 

“T could kill you; I have the right to do so. 
You have entered my house at night. You have 
broken into it. I could treat you as a felon— 
nothing could be more natural.” 

“ But, sir,” replied Gaeton, almost inandibly, 
“Tam not a robber.” 

“And what are you, then? You have come 
to steal my daughter—to steal an heiress—to 
steal a fortune. Here is your letter which un- 
veiled to me your criminal intentions. 1 shall 
show you no mercy! But to take your life, 1 
had no need of this trap. You know the skill 
of my right arm—a due! would have long ago 
rid me of you. To avoid scandal, 1 did not 
wish a duel ; and now I will slay you at the last 
extremity, if you refuse to obey me.” 

“« What is your will, sir?” 

“Yon must leave Baden—not in a few days, 
not to-morrow, but this very instant! You must 
put two hundred leagues between it and you, and 
never again come into the presence of my daugh- 
ter or myself. As the price of your obedience, 
and ‘to pay your travelling expenses, I will give 
you twenty thousand francs.” 

The chevalier wished to speak. 

“Not a word !” cried the count, in a voice cf 
thunder. ‘ You know me. Understand! I 
hold your life at my mercy, and a moment’s 
hesitation will be punished with death.” 

“T obey,” stammered the chevalier. 

“In good time! Your twenty thousand francs 
are in that secretary; take them.” ” 

“ Permit me to decline your offer.” 

An ae gesture overcame the false mod- 
esty which the chevalier expressed feebly, and 
like a man who only declines for form’s sake. 

“ But,” said he, “ the secretary is locked.” 

“ Open it.” 

“There is no key in it.” 

“ Break the lock, then.” 

“What! you wish me to—” 

“Break the lock, or 1’ll blow your brains out.” 

The pistol was again presented as an argu- 
ment which admitted no reply. : 

Gaeton be 

“Tt is well!” said the count. “Take that 
package of bank-notes; they are yours. Have 
you . pocket-book ?” 

“Yes.” 


“What does it contain?” 

“Some papers—letters addressed to me.” 

“Let your 
secretary you have broken open.” 

“ What?” 

“T must have proof which will convict 
you.” 

* “But—” 

‘But, sir, I mean to have here all the evi- 
zences of a burglary. I mean that the robber 
shall be known. Robber, or death! Choose! 
Ah! your choice is made. I was sure yeu 
would be reasonable. Now you are about to 
fly. You will go before me. “I do not quit you 


| until you are a league from Baden. For the | 


rest, make yourself easy. I will return late, 


and will enter no complaint until to morrow | 
noon. You may easily escape pursuit, and if | 


my protection becomes necessary, reckon me. 
Begone!” 

After this adventure, which made a great 
noise, Helen could no longer doubt. Gaetor 
was banished from her heart, and she married 
one of her cousins, captain ina regiment of cav- 


alry in the service of the Emperor of Austria.— | 


Democratic Magazine. 
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A quaint Simite.—We were all assembled | 


to look at a turtie that had bee, sent to the house 


, of a friend, whena child of the party stooped | 


down and began stroking the shell of the tartle. 
“Why are you doing that, Mary?” said her 


father. “ O, to please the turtle.” “ Why, child, | 


you might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’: 
Charch, to please the ministers.”"— Sydney Suu/-. 





ket-book fall i | 
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A FEMALE JOCKE\, 


The attention attracted by the equestrian 
matches, which have recently become a feature 
at our country fairs, will perhaps impart some 
interest to the account we are about to give of 
the appearance of a lady in a similar trial of 
speed, half a century since, on an English race- 
course. It was very minutely recorded in the 
sporting journals of the time. 

In 1804, the lady of Colonel Thornton, of 
Yorkshire, England, who was famed alike for ber 
beauty and fine horsemanship, became the owner 
of a valuable horse, of the best blood, called 
Zingarilla. Conversing one day with Mr. Flint, 
her brother-in-law, about the merits of certain of 
their horses, the gentleman happened to say 
something to the disparagement of Zingarilla as 
& courser, upon which Mrs. Thornton challenged 
him to a trial of speed for a considerable wager. 
The race-course at Kuavesmire was selected by 
the parties ; and when the day appointed for this 
novel contest arrived, a larger concourse of peo- 
act all classes assembled on the grounds than 

ad ever before been witnessed in the county. 
The contestants made their appearance punctu- 
ally at the designated hour. Mr. Flint wore a 


Derby cap and tight jacket and breeches, all of 


white linen. Mrs. Thornton's costume, as de- 
scribed by herself (with a liberality of capital 
letters not unusual in her day), consisted of “a 
Leopard-colored skirt, buff Waistcoat, with plain 
rilt buttons, blue cloth Turkish Jacket, and blue 
Jerby Cap.” 

The race took place at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. It is doubtful whether or not there 
were one hundred persons in the assembly who 
sympathized with Mtr, Flint. The crowd were 
almost unanimous in their wishes for the lady's 
success, and so sanguine were her friends of the 
result, that they otfered to bet largely on Zinga- 
rilla, but no one was willing to take these bets 
even at large odds. Unfortunately, however, 
Mrs. Thornton was beaten. So severe was the 
disappointment of the people, and so great their 
indignation at Mr. Flint’s want of gallantry in 
beating his fair competitor, that the safety of 
that gentleman from personal violence was ow- 
ing to the presence of a body of the military.— 
New York Times. 7 

eS ——- 
KENTUCKY RIFLEMEN, 

The renown which Kentucky riflemen have 
obtained for precision and skill in handling the 
rifle, has become world-wide, and excited the 
attention and wonder of the warriors of other 
fations. In battle, they have stood as cool and 
collected—although the first time in action —as 
the oldest veterans of Europe, pouring in their 
deadly fire with unerring aim. 

“7 shot that officer!” exclaimed a rifle. 
man, as he saw an officer fall at New Or- 
leans. 

“No, no—I shot him,” said his comrade at 
his side. 

“If I shot him, I shot him in the right 
eye.” 

“And I shot him im the left eye,” was the re- 
sponse, 

After the battle, it was found that this officer 
had been shot in both eyes. This unerring pre- 
cision can only be obtained by long practice and 
thorough drilling. —Lancaster Intelligencer. 
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News Glances. 





Trees FRoM SrEp.—An ornamental tree, 
grown from seed, may be made anything the cul- 
tivator wishes it. A fruit tree grown by seed is 
most oe 3 to be healthy, and may prove a sure 
and valuable varicty. A pine sced will make 
boards in twelve years. Apple seeds will make 
fruit-bearing trees in four years. Grapes, in 
eight or ten years. 


eS 


Honoraneig.—lon. David Sears, who resides 
in Newport during the summer months, hus giv- 
en $5000, to be held in trust hy a committee ap- 
pointed by the city council of Newport, the 
interest annually accruing to be appropriated in 
certain once to the embellishinent of the 
city of Newport, and to charitable purposes. 
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A Beqvest.—A Dr. Cornwell, formerly of 
Greene County, IIL, died recently in Petersburg, 
and left a will devising some $10,000 worth of 
real estate so that the income of it shall purchase 
books on physiology, especially Graham's and 
Dr. Alcott’s, for distribution in the common 
schools of Greene County, Ill. 
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Cocuitroate Warren Worns.—We learn 
that the present financial condition of the water 
works in this city is most encouraging, and that 
it is expected that during the coming year, the 
receipts will be nearly enough to pay interest on 
loan, and current expenses. 
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Moperation.—The man who understands 
how to choose and how to deny himself, re- 
quires only a library with few books, a medicine- 
chest with few nostrums, a table with few dishes, 
and the company of a very few friends. 

: —- 4—wees 


A nicn Lume.—The New York Mirror has 
seen a solid hemisphere of pure gold, taken 
from the Columbia mines, Ga., the result of 
three days’ work. The value of the luiap is 
$1300. 

a 4 woes 

VERY MUCH ALIKE.—There is a strong re- 
semblance between a “ professional” politician 
and a finger-post. Both point to the road they 
never go themselves. 





To MAKE PRIME VINEGAR.—Mix one quart 
of molasses, three gallons of rain water and one 
pint of yeast. Let it ferment and stand four 
weeks, and you will have the best of vinegar. 

-—_—- --- + wee 

Stxautak.—They eatch trout and pickerel 
now in Canada, freeze them into blocks of ice, 


future place or time. 
- +7 + - 

Aw Ipea.—A_ Yankee, describing an oppo- 
nent, says: “TI tell you what, sir, that man 
don't amount to a sum in arithmetic—add him up 
and there's nothing to carry!” 

- _ —-——-— © 

As Inisn Guipe.—A veracious traveller re 
cords the following inscription on an Irish sign- 
board. ‘ Road to Londonderry. Those who 
can’t read may vo straight ahead.” 

sees 


Weermny Navicatios —The nomber of 


| Steamers on the Western waters is 824, valued 
| at $20,000,000. The tonnage is 204 36) 


— inion 

Hoxor to Da. Kaxze.—The New York Aw 
sembly proposes to bestow a gold medal upon 
the great Arctic vavigator and discoverer 





mee +mee — 
Ber ove Gevytiewaw —In Mr. Poole’« sta 
tistics of the present Legi«lature, he returns only 
one gentleman among the lot 
sce 
In nap Taste.-—-The most prominent voice 
we heard at the opera, latly, was that of the 
prompter! 
e+ 


Goop.—" I get my living,” said the man who 


, kept scales, “ by more weighs than one.” 
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RAILROAD MATTERS, 


| 
| 
| 
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| grave “unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” The 


There has been quite a fluttering among the | 


Volscians in Corioli, lately—the railroad corpo- 
rations,—and important changes have been talked 
of, or ¢ ed, in the ment of the 
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roads radiating from Boston. Corporation meet- | 


ings have been held, speeches have been made, 
reports have been read, investigating committees 
appointed, and if the whole philosophy of the 
railroad system be not eliminated, it will be for 
no want of industry and labor. All these things 
are viewed with intense interest by the people 
who habitually ride on railroads—especially sub- 
urbans doing business in Boston. These gentle- 
men regret to learn that they have been imposing 
on the corporations for a series of years, and that 
the fares they have paid haven’t paid their way, 
and that they must submit to a heavy advance. 
People who have bought, or who hire, houses out 
of town, because—thanks to the railroads—it 
was so cheap to live in the country, are aghast. 
Aman who purchases for himself and family 
three season tickets per annum, and pays there- 
for one handred and eighty dollars, to ride seven 
miles and*back each day, when he hears that a 
railroad cannot ,continue to carry him at that 
rate, is very apt to conclude that he cannot afford 
to pay any more, and concludes that, considering 
the inconvenience of living away from his busi- 
ness, the decrease of accommodations on the 
railroads, the frequent delays incidental to winter 
travel, ete., it will be quite as cheap for him to 
go back to the city. The change can very well 
be made by those who merely hire houses out of 
town; but those who have bought houses and 
land, relying on good accommodations and cheap 
transportation, are in a fix. They cannot sell 
without a costly saciitice ; for who will buy un- 
der the new order of things ? 

Perhaps it is because this class of persons can- 
not help themselves, that high fares are establish- 
ed; but this class of persons bears a very small 
proportion to those who hire houses or board out 
of town on the lines of railroad. We suppose 
it is all right—according to the philosophy of 
optimism,—yet it strikes us that low fares for 
short distances would pay better in the end than 
high fares. Some of the English railroads find 
it their best policy even to give away season 
tickets, for seven years, to persons who will buy 
and build on their ruads. We can hardly sus- 
pect the English corporations of a design to 
get a large number of landholders located on 
their lines, and then suddenly to discover that 
they must raise the fares fifty per cent. 

What the public would like to know is, the 
history of the various railroad charters—the 
pledges made to legis!ators by their projectors to 
secnre them,—and to see whether the promises 
of public benefit held out to balance the privi- 
leges asked for and the monopolies granted, 
have been faithfully fulfilled. We are perfectly 
well aware that much statistical information is 
needed, that railroad-making has been a mania, 
that the grossest miscalculations have been made 
all round, and that the trae philosophy of rail- 
road management is not yet understood. But 
we are pretty well convinced that, in the long 
run, /ow fares for short distances, on trunk roads, 
would pay better than high fares. 
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Movern GREEKS.—The Albanian dress is 
all the go among the modern Greeks. And a 
handsome dress it is; and a gay and picturesque 
sight do the streets of Golus, Hermes and Mi- 
nerve present an hour before sunset as the fash- 
ionable mustached exquisites of Athens saunter 
along in their scarlet caps, with blue tassels, em- 
broidered tunics, many-folded, short, white petti- 
coats, or fustanello, with silk sashes and long 
decorated gaiters.” 

—_— —__+o2ceoe-o—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

Hon. Wm. A1ken.—This gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and a prominent candidate for the speak- 
ership in the late protracted contest, is worth 
between two and three millions. He is a native 
of South Carolina. His father came to this 
country, @ poor Irish lad, without a penny in his 
pocket, and amassed a large fortune by his 
industry and ability. 

-—-- tb 2 ee 

Steam ScGcar Mitxi. — The Colonization 
Journal states that the boilers, machinery, ete., 
for a steam sugar mill in Liberia, have been em- 
barked. This is expected to test the question, 
whether the labor and lands of Liberia can be 
profitably employed in the production of sugar. 

+ aon o--— 

New Horev.—The St. Germain Hotel, at 
the corner of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is quite a feature added to the Paris of the 
New World. It is six stories high, and of strik- 
ing architecture. 





me _- 
Lockep 1n.—Two young ladies of Philadel- 
phia were lately accidentally locked into a church 








by a sexton, and had to make their escape by | 


jumping from a window, and scaling a fence. 
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Tue Fataer or wis Country.—Washing- 
ton’s birthday was almost universally celebrated 
this year in this country. 
be a national holiday. 

‘7m + —_ 


Nrearacva.—Col. Weller, it is said, intends 


to drive away Col. Kinney from the Isthmus of } 


Darien. “ Kin he?” 


It ought, indeed, to | 


| 


| worse than a married man’s having his pulled. 
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UNFATHOMED GREATNESS. 

It is an error to suppose that true greatness of | 
mind and character is always, sooner or later, 
recognized by the world. Unpublished great- 
nesses doubtless exist and go down to the 


“man in the iron mask” may have been as well 
fitted to adorn the throne of France as his per- 
secutor, Louis XIV. It is related that on the | 
eve of one of Napoleon’s battles, when his | 
troops were defiling before him, a dragoon rode | 
out of the ranks, and saluting the emperor, de- | 
tailed a plan of operations which he said would | 
render the victory sure. Napoleon sternly or- 
dered him back to the ranks, but he confessed 
afterwards that the plan suggested by the soldier 
was identical with his own, and indicated the 
possession of the finest military talent on the | 
part of its originator. He caused the man to be | 
sought after, in order to promote him; but the 
dragoon was past promotion—he lay upon the 
field of battle with a bullet in his brain. 

It is the privilege of recognized greatness to 
discover and bring forward the genius that 
blushes unseen, and which the petty jealousy of 
mock greatness would leave to wither in obscur- 
ity. At the battle of Prague, in which General 
Daun forced the king of Prussia to raise the 
siege of that place, Frederick’s right wing was 
thrown into a state of such confusion on the re- 
treat, that he was forced to ride upon the spur to 
re-organize it. His horse fell by the side of a 
wounded soldier, who perceiving the king, said 
to him: “ Sire, if you do not plant two or three 
pieces of cannon on this height, and an ambus- 
cade in the defile below, your wing is lost.” As 
the soldier spoke, he pointed out the places he | 
alluded to, which the king had not thought of. | 
He now considered them attentively, and, after 
having remained silent for a few minutes, took a 
ring of trifling value from his finger, gave it to 
the soldier, with the remark, “If you get well, 
bring me this ring yourself,” galloped off, gave 
his orders in pursuance of the soldier’s sugges- 
tion, and thus saved his wing. 

One month afterwards, the soldier, sufficiently 
recovered to walk, found the king, and presented 
his ring. In return he received a captain’s com- 
mission. At Rosbach, his good conduct secured 
him the rank of major, and finally he rose to 
that of major-general. His name was Peter 
Schreuzer. This was a case of ability being 
discovered by a fortunate chance. But for the 
fall of Old Fritz’s horse, the world would never 
have heard of one of the finest officers in the 
Prussian service. The mere accidents which 
have brought greatness to light warrant the be- 
lief that many stars of the first magnitude never 
rise above the horizon. 

-_+=-o+ 
GAME IN THE CRIMEA, 

A London paper informs us that many wild 
turkeys, or rather bustards, “larger and heavier 
than the domestic turkey, and of excellent flavor 
when properly cooked,” have been shot about 
the plain of Balaklava. Our word for it, the 
bird you speak of is the turkey buzzard—rank 
carrion,—the only bird of this country which 
Achille Murat said “ vas not good,” and he had 
“tried him ros—tried him broil—tried him stew 
—tried him every vay.” The turkey buzzards 
are a sort of ornithological scavengers, and if the 
English officers and soldiers have been eating 
them, we are very sorry for them—that’s all. 


| 





Quire Dipromatic.—In a mixed company 
of ladies and gentlemen, a Yankee in Europe 
was asked, ‘‘ Which are the handsomest, the la- 
dies of this country or the American ladies ?” 
“T must confess,” was the prompt reply, “that 
I think the palm of beauty is with the American, 
but had I met the ladies around me in America, 
I should have supposed them to have been my 
own countrywomen.” 
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Brypinc.—Having extended the facilities for 
prompt and neat work in our binding depart- 
ment, we are now prepared to bind all works 
handed in to us, at the lowest prices, and in the 
best possible manner. Books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines, newspapers, will all be bound in any 
desired form ; our own works being finished as 
heretofore, and at the same prices. 





Tue WeatHEer.—The newspapers have been 
talking recently about the mean temperature. 
Well, it has been very mean, and it probably 
will be getting meaner and meaner till about 
June, when we shall have a generous tempera- 
ture; but that is about as early as we can rea- 
sonably expect it. 





ExTRaORDINARY TENACITY OF LirE.—A 
widow lady, named Miller, upwards of seventy 
years of age, residing near Pittsburg, Pa., lately, 
during a protracted illness, passed forty days 
without touching a morsel of food, drinking only 
water. 








Toots or Trape.— The young doctresses 
of the Philadelphia Female Medical College are | 
said to carry pistols as well as pill-boxes. They | 
mean to make sure work—if their pills don’t | 
finish the patient, the pistols certainly will. | 

| 
| 
' 





A Warerspovt.—The steamship Grenada 
on a recent trip from New Orleans to New York, | 
came near being swamped by a waterspout. A 
pistol shot at two hundred yards dissipated the | 
threatening column. 
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Love Matcues.—Two high-born, rich and | 
beautiful ladies of Paris married lately, one an 
actor at a minor theatre, and the other a police- 
man. Thus is democracy reviving under the 
empire. 





Troxwas Batt.—This fine frtist and excel- 
lent man, whose versatility embraces music, ' 
painting and sculpture, has been hard at work | 
studying and modelling in his studio at Florence. 


“_—_ee 


Awrert Warsixc.—An old bachelor of Wis- 
consin lately had his ears frozen in bed. This is 


| glass. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
An editor writes of a lecture, “3000 ladies 
hung on one man’s lips.””, Whew! 
Nathaniel Morton, Esq., a distinguished mem- 


| ber of the Bristol bar, died lately at Taunton. 


Berne, a German, compares a girl, a woman, 
and an old woman, to milk, butter, cheese. 

The New Hampshire stage drivers lately had 
a splendid ball at Concord. 


| 
The candidate who “carried the day”’ got 


tired and laid it down. 

It is said that children in England used to 
smoke in the seventeenth century. 

A little girl at Niagara asked how much soap 
was required for those suds ! 

Four men netted eighteen hundred pigeons at 


, one haul in Ohio, lately. 


Mad dogs are beginning to turn up. One was 
recently shot at Lansingburgh. 
The Virginia Senate have deemed it inexpe- 


| dient to legislate on the usury laws. 


Ruth Partington is inimitable. All attempts 


| to copy her are disgusting. 


The first pawnbroker was a Roman. “0, my 
prophetic soul! my uncle!” 

Cannibals state that Englishmen are better 
eating than Frenchmen. Very consoling! 

The New York and Erie company lately paid 
$2000 a day to feed cattle detained on their road. 

William L. Ayling, of Boston, has been play- 
ing at the Mobile Theatre successfully. 

Bayard Taylor, it is said, is not going to be 
married, after all. 

A wild cat, three feet long, was lately trapped 
in a barn in Eden, Maine. 

Murmur at nothing. If ourills are reparable, it 
is ungrateful ; but if they are remediless, vain. 

They have begun to send small dogs by mail 
in this country. 

In Poland, Ohio, they manufacture 150,000 
brooms during the year. 

A partridge lately made its appearance in the 
Pittsburg (Pa.) court house, and was secured. 

Falsehood is often rocked by truth, but she soon 
outgrows her cradle, and discards her nurse. 

In 1787 it cost $575 to go from Dublin to 
London. Expensive travelling. 

The Printers’ Literary Association, of Bos- 
ton, is going ahead finely. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to General 
Nathaniel Greene at Newport, R. I. 





OLD SOLDIERS, 

During the war of independence, eighty old 
German soldiers, who, after having long and 
faithfully served under different monarchs in Eu- 
rope, had retired to America and converted their 
swords into ploughshares, voluntarily formed 
themselves into a company, and distinguished 
themselves in various actions in the cause of 
liberty. The captain was nearly one handred 
years old; had been in the army forty years, 
and present in seventeen battles. The drummer 
was ninety-four, and the youngest man in the 
corps on the verge of seventy. Instead of a 
cockade, each man wore a piece of black crape, 
as a mark of sorrow for being obliged, at so 
advanced a period of life, to bear arms. “ But,” 
said the veterans, “we should be deficient in 
gratitude if we did not act in defence of a coun- 
try which has afforded us a generous asylum, 
and protected us from tyranny and oppression.” 
Such a band of soldiers never before, perhaps, 
appeared on a field of battle. 





AUSTRIA VS. FRANCE, 

In the time of the French Revolution, a young 
German law student, who had been drafted into 
the army, p d the emp of Austria to 
discharge him, as he was about to be admitted 
to the bar, and flattered himself that he could 
do his country better service as a lawyer than a 
soldier. ‘My dear fellow,” said the emperor, 
“you don’t understand the case. I am now 
engaged in an intricate suit against the French 
Convention, which is to be settled by cannon 
law, and I want the service of such men of tal- 
ent as yourself. Here are twelve ducats; do 
your duty, and I promise to promote you.” 

Artirictat Beacty.—The use of cosmetics 
in Paris is said to be carried to a ridiculous ex- 
tent. Whiting, pearl powder, and similar re- 
sorts, are used by the ladies as profusely as by 
actresses. When the king of Sardinia, from his 
royal box at the Italian opera house, surveyed 
the audience through his glass, he exclaimed : 
“No wonder bread is so dear in Paris, when the 
ladies roll themselves from top to toe in flour 
every day.” 











Cusan Visitors.—An unusually large num- 
ber of strangers from the United States have 
been spending the winter at Havana and on the 
island of late. Every facility has been afforded 
them to render their visit agreeable—espeeially 
by the Spanish officials. 





Drrect Taxation.—A committee of the New 
York Legislature represent the general fund of 
the State as exhausted, and that recourse must 
be had to direct taxation, as the only means of 
avoiding public financial embarrassment. 

———_———-- «+ wenwmr-  -— —— 

Artistic.—A Mr. Whitney, of Rochester, 
N. Y., produces very fine ambrotypes upon isin- 
Their weight is hardly appreciable, and 
they may be sent any distance inclosed in a letter. 





Fasn1onan_e.—The ladies in Paris are wear- 
ing the Polish surtout, just like a man’s, with 
large metal buttons. It gives them a very row- 
dyish appearance. 





Provipexce Rartroap.—The fares on this 
road have been raised twenty per cent. for tran- 
sient and fifty per cent. for season ticket passen- 
gers, and the noon train taken off. 





Desrrection or Timper —Dauring the last 
winter the accumulation of ice on the trees in 


| South Carolina broke them so badly that the 


amount of injury is estimated by millions. 

Loss ov Steamsurps.—Since 185%, twelve 
steamships, lost at sea, have cost 1250 human 
lives, and $7,250,000 of property. 


| BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
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For the present week embraces the following contents : 

** Pretty Girls,” 
SAUNDERS 

‘* Memories,” verses, by Mary H. Lucy 

“ The old School Houre by the River.’ a poem 

“The Bachelor's Invitation,’ verses by Fran& Fuas- 
LOVE 

** The Maiden Aunt,” a story by Mrs. Heten Ries. 

“Tu Dreams,’ a poem. 

* An Underground Story.’ by Horace B. Staxrronp 

**Tsabel,’’ stanzas by Grorar H. Coomen 

‘Nannette Catherwood,”’ a tale by Susan H. Buarpa. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Representation of the various Railroad Depots in Bos- 
ten. 


a humornas story by Faxpeatren W 


Scenes in the Crimea, showing a view of the Villa of 
Count Woronzoff, Governor-General of Tauris; and view 
of the Village of Yoursouf. 

Views of public buildings in New Bedford. showing, the 
Savings Institution High School, Unitarian Church, 
Court House, City Hall and Market, Railroad Station, 
Police Station, and Custom House. 

Portrait of John Grigg, Eeq , of Philadelphia. 

View of the Interior of a House in Java. 

Representation of the Mercantile Library Building, 
Boston, both of its exterior and interior appearance. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


[>> One copy of Tue Ftaa, and one copy of the Prcto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


Foreign Items. 


The Chevalier P. Stradd, of Turin, offers a 
prize of one thousand francs for the best treatise 
on the organization of field hospitals. 

The Edinburg Express reports that the fifth 
volume of Mr. Macaulay’s “History of Eng- 
land” has been committed to the printer. 


The arrangements on the Egyptian Railroad 
give great satisfaction. The railway carriages 
are very superior ; each one cost £400. 

A number of stadents at the Finland Univer- 
sity have been sent to prison for drinking “ Sac- 
cess to the Allies,” and “ Prosperity to Sweden.” 

It is stated that Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi has re- 
tired altogether from the stage. The charming 
artiste interids, they say, to fix her residence in 
Paris. 

J. Pechigris de Frondin, of Agen, France, has 
obtained a patent for making paper from the 
stalks of the artichoke, and of the sun-flower. 
They are said to make a beautiful quality of 
paper. 

The Glasgow Daily News says that the Lon- 
don Times is now stereotyped, by which means 
the whole of the country circulation is now got 
into the post-office in time for transmission by 
the morning mails. 

A certain mussahib (imperial buffoon) named 
Said Effendi, recently died at Constantinople, at 
the age of one hundred and twenty years and 
seven months. He has served four sultans as 
jester. 


The emperor of Austria has signed an organic 
decree, in reference to the Protestants in his do- 
minions, which is said to be liberal, with the ex- 
ception that it prohibits the marriage of any 
Catholic priest converted to Protestantism. 

Return emigrants, without means, are getting 
to be a nuisance at Havre, France. The French 
government has notified our government that it 
will prevent the landing of such indigent return- 
ing emigrants, that they may not become charge- 
able to the public. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Law and equity are two things which God hath 
joined together bat which man hath pat asunder. 

If we dissemble our feelings, we only artificial- 
ly endeavor to persuade others that we enjoy 
privileges which we do not actually possess. 

A mind rightly instituted in the school of phil- 
osophy, acquires at once the stability of the oak 
and the flexibility of the osier. 

Idleness is the grand Pacific Ocean of life, and 
in that stagnant i the most salutary things 
produce no good, the most noxious no evil. 

Genius when employed in works whose ten- 
dency is to demoralize and degrade us, should be 
contemplated with abhorrence rather than ad- 
miration. 

He that is good will infallibly become better, and 
he that is bad certainly become worse ; for vice, 
virtue, and time, are the three things that never 
stand still. 

We cannot do right without feeling that God 
approves us, or wrong without fecling that we 
have rendered ourselves obnoxious to his dis- 
pleasure. 


Does not vanity itself cease to be blamable, is 
it not even ennobled when it is directed to laud- 
p able objects, when it confines itself to prompting 

us to greatand generous actions ? 

It is the heart alone which renders a man truly 
eloquent. It is that alone which, in barbarous as 
well as cultivated ages, gives that affecting char 
acter to poetry which renders the poet immortal. 

Prudence and greatness are ever persuading us 
to contrary pursuits. The one instructs us to be 
content with our station; the other impels us to 
superiority, and calls nothing happiness but 
rapture. 

When trouble flows upon you dark and heavy, 
toil not with the waves, wrestle not with the tor- 
rent; rather seek, by occupation, to divert the 
dark waters that threaten to overwhelm yon, in- 
to a thousand channels which the duties of life 
always present. 


Joker's Budget. 


The most polite parts of the ships are the bows 
and gallant yards. 


Who ever felt the breath from the lungs ofa 
chest of drawers ? 

What baroness can lay claim to being the wife 
of a baron of beef ? 


Pick wants another corps of policemen to 
watch the one now existing. 











What vocalist can Jay claim to having been 
listened to by an ear of corn t 

“T admire your beautiful ‘crops’ this year,”’ 
as the fox said to the poultry, in the hearing of 
the farmer. ; 

“Sam, how do vou like that knife I sold you 
last week?” “So, so. It is not very sharp, yet 
you managed to shave me with it.” 


“You area shoemaker?” said a magistrate 
the other day, addressing the man at the bar 
“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “a horse shoemaker.” 


A negro hunting a coon, in a tree, heard some 
thing drop to the ground. “ QO, golly! massa,” 
he said, “I looked up and found it was dis 
darkey.”” 

A lady leaving home was thus addressed by 
her little boy: “Mama, will you remember to 
buy me a penny whistle—and let it be a religious 
one.” 


The omnibus driver who replied to applicants 
for passage, *‘ All full,” when there were only 
sevenicen inside and four outside, has been dis- 
charged for ignorance of his business. 

Prentice, it is useless to say, is responsible for 
following naughty stip of-the-tongne: “ Our con- 
temporary @ es to discuss what he calls a 
‘knotty question.” Can be untie anything knot 





ty? Echo answers, not he.” 


Quill and Scissors. 


In Philadelphia the other day, a woman picked 


up a dollar bill, lying apon the ground in front of 


a butcher's stall, which the butcher took from 
her, although he did not lose the money, on the 
ground that the woman had no right to pick up 
anything in front of his stall. He was arrested 
on a charge of larceny, and held in $300 for trial. 


In an article contributed to the American Med- 


| ical and Surgical Journal, by Dr. Potter, the doc 











| Mr. Alexander Clark, 65; Mr. A. H Morne, 
Ellen 


—— 
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tor takes the ground that the majority of sick 
persons will always recover without medical aid. 
“The physician must not conclude,”’ says Dr. P., 
“that every recovery under his management is a 
cure.” 

The Montreal Herald (in a long article on the 
Clayton Bulwer Treaty) takes ground in fa- 
vor of the American, and in opposition to the 
British interpretation of it. The Canadians are 
anxious for reciprocity with Uncle Sam, and care 
more for it than all the Ruatans and Belizes in 
the world. 


Mr. Robey, of the Hopewell Nursery, near 
Fredericksburg, Va., says that the labor of years 
in raising fruit trees, has been destroyed by the 
intensely cold weather, Pear, peach, apricot, and 
indeed all varieties of fruit trees, with the excep- 
tion of apples, have been literally killed. 

The Danish government is deliberating upon 
a plan of letting our vessels pass through the 
Sound unmolested, by keeping an account aguinst 
them, to be presented to the American govern- 
ment at a future day, or when the subject of the 
Sound dues shall be adjusted. 

A bill has been passed in the senate of Virginia, 
appropriating $1000 a year, for five years, to 
enable the State Historical Society to procure 
from England manuscript copies of documents 
and letters relating to the early history of the 
Old Dominions. 

Rolin White of Hartford has invented a breech 
Joading rifle with a magazine attached, which 
may be fired once a second as long as the maga- 
zine of cartridges holds out, and when emptied it 
can be filled again in from six to ten seconds. 


A convict was lately found dead in his cell at 
the Auburn Prison. A post mortem examina- 
tion showed that the cause of his death was an 
enlargement of the heart produced, probably, by 
grief and shame. 

The total population of T , as shown 
by the report ot the Auditor, is 575,922, of whom 
229,628 are whites. The total valuation of the 
State is $319,854,654. The population given is 
10,000 less than the last report. * 

The Tioga Agitator, in noticing the editor of 
the N. Y. Mirror, says of its editor, ‘Col Faller 
is a perpetual fountain of soda water flavored 
with pineapple and lemon in equal parts.”’ 


We learn that the English Government has 
given an order to Col. J. Durell Greene for a lot 
of his rifles, and that their prospect of being in- 
troduced into the army is almost certain. 

The poet Rogers mentioned that the best note 
he ever received was from an American lady, 
who, being asked to breakfast with him, wrote : 
“Wontl?” Certainly it was expressive brevity. 


The Keechi Indians have been stealing the 
horses of the Creeke till the Creeks have lost all 
patience, and declared war against the thieves of 
the prairies. 

The Senate of Virginia has unanimously pass- 
ed a bill, providing for the erection of a plain 
tombstone of granite or marble, over the grave of 
James Madison. 

The Norfolk Argus says there is much activity 
in the navy yard at that place at the present time, 
and about seventeen hundred workmen are there 
employed. 

Robert Walker, conductor on the Nashua and 
Wilton Railroad, was accidentally knocked off a 
train of cars near Nashua, lately, and instantly 
killed. 

Professor Robert Henry, of the South Carolina 
College, is dead. He was much esteemed for 
his learning, piety, and ability. 

A. F. Monroe, of Coles county, Ill., has been 
sentenced to be hung for the murder of Nathaniel 
Ellington, his father in-law. 

The State House in Columbus, Ohio, has cost 
the sum of $1,583,886. 

Mr. Healey, the artist, is in Chicago looking af- 
ter his lands. 

Itis stated that Hiram Powers, the sculptor, is 
pinched for want of ample means. 

Joseph Ames, the artist, will shortly visit Wash- 
ington to fulfil several commissions. 

There is a hospital for consumptives in New 
York, Peter Cooper is the president. 

T. Buchanan Read returns to Florence in the 
spring, with abundant c issions for his pencil. 

The Park Street Society, Boston, presented to 
its pastor Rev. A. L. Stone, a parse of $1000. 











$ 
Marriages, 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Stephen 8. Win- 
chester to Miss Lizzie H. Bartlett. 
. By Rev. Mr. Blakie, Mr. David Lawson te Miss Martha 

ane. 

By Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Thomas Stephens, of Belle 
ville, N. J., to Mrs. Mary Sawver, of Charlestown. 

By Rev Mr. Smithett, Mr. Joseph Clagg to Mins Mary 
‘Anne Shannon. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Wikiam B. Jones to Miss 
Isabella Smith 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Lucius P. Starr, Eaq., of 
New York, to Mise Harriet W. Glover 

At Quiney, by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. William H. Wilson 
to Mire Sarah J. Pratt. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Joseph Wadleigh to 
Mise Julia Ann Hardy. 

At Salisbury, by Kev Mr. Mason, Mr. Famuel EB. Gil- 
man to Mise Lacy J. Eaton 

At Milford, by Rev. Mr. Jobnson, Mr. EK. H. Hero wo 
Miss Kuth Brown. 

At Piymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Francis How- 
land to Mies Sarah BE. Cobb 

At Duxbury, by Rev. Mr. Dunham, Mr. Samuel H 
Joyce to Miss Angeline ike, of South Boston 

At Weet Newbury. b: _ Mr. Poster, Mr William A. 
Hutchineon, of Haverhill. to Mies Mary KE 


Mr. Bruce, Mr. Daniel Mason to 
marth 


to Mies Lucia A. Winchester 


At Portland, Me., by Kev. Mr. Moor, Mr. Jacob B. Flagg, 
of Roxbury, to Miss Louisa Fobes. 


Deaths. 
In this city, Horatio G. Ware, Eq, 70; Mies Harriet 
A. Sanderson. 24; John Belknap, Bey. %), Miss Abigail 


Dalton, 3); Mr. William Davis, 4, Capt. Ellison Lasreli, 
75; Mr Robert Durivage, 25, Mr Albert G. Barker, [); 





a 
At Charlestown, Mre M. Wilkinson, 19; Mr. War- 
ren Ourtis, 5): Mr Kobert Hearle, 60 

At Rexbury, Mrs Anjeannette B. Hitehroek, 64; Mr 
Alexamler Gaston, %2 

At Cambridge, Edward Tyrrei] Channing. LL D . late 
Boylston Profesor in Harvard University, 66 

At Somerville. Mrs. Sarah Cook. 67 

At Lynn, Mr. Henry C Boyce, & 

At Salem. Mr William Cros, §4; Mr Benjamin W 


ty, Mr Charlee &. Gi . & 

At Maiden, Mr. Joseph €. Pleree 

At Milton, Mrs Margaret Forbes. * 

At Newburyport, Mr Thomas Stanwood. %@. Witow 
Mary Burrough+, @&. Mre Mary Carlton, 79, Widow 
Betsey Lesley. 77; Mise Sarah W Noyes, 16 

At Groton. Mre Martha Lewis, 70 


At Templeton. Mr Nathan Bullen of Berton, ST 
At Fairhaven, Mr Levia frott. 77 


74 
At Sallebbry, Mre. Eieanor, wife of Mr Rotert Durid 
La) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SWEETEST SONG I EVER HEARD. 


BY MRS. R T. ELDREDGE. 


The sweetest song I ever heard, 
Was one calm summer night; 

*Twas like the carol of a bird, 
It thrilled me with delight; 

It seemed not like a maiden’s veice, 
It was so low and clear, 

It trembled on my spirit’s chorda, 
And forced a pearly tear. 


I sought a sylvan bower hard by, 
And met the songstress there; 

She was a child some twelve years old, 
With flowing auburn hair; 

* Tell me,” said I, “‘ sweet child of song, 

Whence gushed that thrilling lay? 

Didst learn it at thy mother’s knee— 
In childhood’s earliest day?" 


Her mild blue eyes were bright with tears, 
She sweetly answered, ** Yes: 
*Tis full of tender memories, 
A mother’s smile and kiss : 
I never knew that others prized 
The song I love to sing; 
I wonder, lady, that you weep, 
It is a simple thing.” 


And often now when I am sad, 
And deem the world unkind, 
The pleading looks of that fair child 
Come thronging o’er my mind. 
Though oft I’ve heard sweet, dulcet strains, 
That turned my thoughts above, 
I ne’er shall hear a song again, 
So full of truth and love. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union } 


THE GRANDFATHER. 


BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 


It was a great, old-fashioned room, in a great, 
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swered, reflectively. “I don’t cherish enmity. I 
am not an enemy to him—it isn’t so bad as that. 
I don’t wish him any harm, and wouldn’t hart 
him in any way for the world; but I don’t like 
him; that’s all. I can’t help that, can I?” 

Aunt Patience knew very well what human 
nature was, and could not blame her, after all, 
for her sentiments. Still, it would not do to 
encourage them, so she was silent, and continued 
to knit quietly. 

“To be sure,” Ethel went on, after a little 
time, “my mother says it is naughty to speak 
so—to say even what I do; but for all that, I 
can’t help thinking it, at least. If it was only 


me that he wouldn’t speak to, I wouldn’t care. | 


I don’t care, as it is, that he hasn’t spoken to 
me, or taken the least notice of me, since I was 


| “born; but to be so cruel to my mother! It’s too | 





| 


old fashioned house, with high oaken wainscot, | 
such as people seldom see now; with heavy, | 
cumbrous, substantial furniture, oaken, too; | 


and great, full-length portraits, set in the panel- 
ling, of ladies and gentlemen with powdered 
wigs, and stiff brocades, and ruffs, and high- 
heeled shoes—a sight to be seen. There was a 
great, old-fashioned fireplace, too, where the 
stout logs blazed merrily, sending out a broad 
glow all over the room, making the polished 
surfaces of both the walls and furniture shine 
still brighter than they shone in the daytime ; 
such a glow that the candles on the table were 
scarcely needed, although they had been brought 
in some ten minutes since. On one side of this 
huge fireplace, an old lady sat; a tall, spare old 
lady, with a shrewd, yet quiet and pleasant 
countenance, that showed much of the vigor of 
life yet ; a thin, erect, active form, trimly clad 
in a dress of dark merino; hands nimble and 
busy, though somewhat shrunken, plying the 
glittering knitting-needles with brisk motion ; 
bright, kindly hazel eyes, that looked, now 
through their steel-bowed spectacles, at her knit- 
‘ting, and anon over them towards a little, quiet- 
looking, brown haired maiden, of eleven or twelve 
years, who sat near her, on a low cricket. 

The little girl, with much care and neatness, 
was cutting out and piling up in a small basket 
beside her, sundry curiously shaped bits of cali- 
co, of various bright colors, preparatory to bast- 
ing them. But though the work was performed 
with the utmost precision, the tiny fingers moved 
very slowly at times, and an absent look was in 
the innocent eyes of the child, as if she was 
scarcely conscious of the task she was so steadily 
performing. 

Finally she ceased her employment altogether. 
The cloth lay unheeded in her lap, the sharp lit- 
tle scissors reposed in shining idleness in the 
loose clasp of her small hand, and she sat quite 
still, gazing dreamily into the fire. The old lady 
observed her, over the spectacles, with a kindly 
and curious glance. 

“My dear,” she said, gently, ‘what are you 
thinking of ?” 

The child was half roused by the question; 
but her thoughtful eyes, with their fixed and 
dreamy gaze, still rested intently upon the fire. 
She answered, in a kind of mechanical way, “of 
him.” 

“Of him ?” 

The child nodded. “Of my grandfather.” 

“Have you seen him lately, Ethel?” queried 
the old lady. 

“To-day, Aunt Patience.” 

And now, drawn completely from her reverie, 
Ethel sighed faintly, while she returned to her 
work. 

“Where did you see him, my dear?” 

“On my way to school, Aunt Patience. He 
was in the carriage with aunt—Mrs. Everton, I 
mean—and the children, going to Hatton.” And 
Ethel sighed again. é 

Aunt Patience went on with her knitting a 
few moments, in silence; then she said : 

“Did they see you, I wonder, Ethel ?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” and she shook her 
head. “That is, Cecil saw me; he took off his 
cap, and smiled, and said ‘ good morning ;’ but 
I don’t think the others knew I was anywhere 
near,” 

Clip, clip, clip went the sharp little scissors, 
and square after square was added to the grow- 
ing piles of many-colored fabrics ; and the busy 
knitting-needles of Aunt Patience, glistening in 
the fire-light, completed with inconceivable ra- 
pidity round after round of the warm little 
stocking, which was just “ tocing off” to join its 
snow-white mate, on the table, in readiness for 
Ethel’s own pretty foot. The good old lady 
did not echo Ethel’s sigh; but she thought very 
deeply and intently of its cause during the si- 
lence that succeeded their conversation. 
ently she said to Ethel : 

“ My dear, you said you were thinking of your 
grandfather. Thinking what?’ 

Ethel looked grave. 

“That he must be a very hard-hearted, cruel 
old man, Aunt Patience, to let my mother go 
away, and never speak to her again. -I don’t 
like him!” 


Pres- 





“Ethel,” said the old lady, gently, “you | 


should not cherish enmity.” 


“TI don’t, Aunt Patience,” the little girl an- 


bad, Aunt Patience.” 


| door— between him and me! 


Inwardly, Aunt Patience sympathized with 


the child. She said, however: 

“ But your mother forgets the wrong, Ethel.” 

“Yes, mother forgets it, but I can’t. I don’t 
want ever to speak to him, or look at him, if I 
can help it.” 

It was quite true; Ethel could not forget. It 
was but a year since she had learned from her 
mother’s lips the solution of what had been an 
enigma to her since childhood—the estrangement 
between her parents and her grandfather, her 
mother’s father; and whenever she spoke of 
him now, a considerable degree of resentment 
was manifest; for she loved her mother dearly, 
and could not be friendly with one who had 
treated that mother unkindly. 

Ethel’s parents resided in the little country 
village of D——, of which her father was pas- 
tor. This was some six miles from Wynne- 
mere, the home which had been her mother’s in 
childhood. Now there was an old lady, benevo- 
lent, kind-hearted and wealthy, Mrs. Patience, 
to wit, or Aunt Patience, as she was best known, 
who had for some thirty-five years lived in the 
immediate neighborhood of Wynnemere. Aunt 
Patience was one of the oldest and dearest 
friends of Ethel’s mother, who had been a fa- 
yorite of hers from childhood; and so Ethel 
sometimes accompanied her mother on a visit to 
her house, where she, in turn, became as great a 
favorite. 

The child knew that in the stately old man- 
sion which stood, half hidden by elms and ma- 
ples, on the green hillside, near the dwelling of 
Aunt Patience, lived her own grandfather. She 
had seen him sometimes, walking out early in 
the mornings, leaning on his stout golden-headed 
cane, which was his constant companion, on ac- 
count of a slight lameness. An old man he was, 
of heavy frame and massive features, habitually 
wearing a very irascible expression ; gray, bushy 
brows, contracted into a grim frown, and full, 
sharp, penetrating eyes. He was abrupt in man- 
ner, in address brief, curt, unceremonious, almost 
to rudeness. But although she had seen him thus 
so often, he had never spoken to her, nor she to 
him. That quick, piercing glance had rested on 
her countenance, and been withdrawn; and the 
grim, frowning brow grew still more grim and 
frowning as he passed her in silence. There 
had never been the slightest communication be- 
tween her parents and him. He never came to 
see them. They never visited, and seldom spoke 
of him; and why her mother was always sad, 
and her father serious and thoughtful, at the 
mention of his name, was something which per- 
plexed Ethel exceedingly, until this last year, 
and then she knew. 

Harry Wynne had two children—Ada, the 
mother of Ethel, and Arthur, a handsome, light- 
hearted, careless youth, the pride of his father’s 
heart, and the idol of his sister’s. Ada was 
married at eighteen to the Reverend Mr. Wil- 
loughby. Arthur was at this time at the univer- 
sity, making preparations for the study of his 
chosen profession ; but a single year had not 
passed, when becoming implicated in some mis- 
chievous plot of his fellow-students, he was, 
with them, expelled! 

Squire Wynne was very proud, and very high- 
spirited. Convinced by the twisted reports which 
had reached him, of his son’s guilt, he refused to 
listen to the boy’s story of the part which he 
had actually taken in the affair, upbraided him 
with his evil conduct, and cut to the heart, and 
bitterly disappointed, turned him at once and 
forever from his doors, refusing to acknowledge 
him thenceforth, or lend him the slightest assist- 
ance of any kind. 

Arthur, who was in reality innocent of inten- 
tional wrong doing, was wounded and indignant 
at such a mode of treatment. He flew to his 
sister, and poured out his sorrow in flowing 
terms, finding in her and her husband the warm- 
est of friends. Ada, in the sympathy and earn- 
estness of her kind heart, hastened directly to 
Wynnemere, where she besought her father, with 
tender entreaties, to break his stern resolution, 
and receive Arthur to his heart once more. He 
refused, commanding her, with the most violent 
anger, never to renew the subject, or even speak 
the boy’s name again, in his presence, on pain 
of his utmost displeasure. 

Never before had Ada beheld her father in 
such a passion, although he was naturally hot 
tempered and irritable. Awed and intimidated 
by his stormy vehemence, she desisted from her 
attempts to soften him, and returned weeping to 
her husband and brother. 

Full of grief and indignation at his father’s 
injustice and inflexibility, Arthur hastily signi- 
fied his determination to leave the country at 
once, to go, he hardly cared whither, only so as 
to escape the neighborhood of that home from 
which he had been thrust forth. An opportunity 
of going to India offering itself, he secured it 
at once. When Ada learned the step he had 
taken, her grief was uncontrollable. She en- 





| 


treated him, with her husband, to alter his de- | 


cision ; but he remained firm. 
Since this was the case, there was but one 
other step to be taken. Ada knew that he 


needed money, and although he had received | 


from a deceased relative a handsome bequest 
some years since, it was not in his possession, 
since he was not yet of age, and would not be 
for three years. Determined to brave her fa- 
ther’s anger once more, in her brother’s behalf, 


she applied to him for means of meeting Ar- 
thur’s necessities, stating the arrangements he 
had made for an early departure. In vain! 
With wrathful severity he denied her appeal. 

“Not” he thundered; “let the graceless, un- 
dutiful boy go, if he will; and go penniless !— 
for not a cent of my wealth shall he touch, if he 
starves !”” 

“Then, sir,” said Ada, weeping, “I will apply 
to you for nothing further. I can furnish him 
with the means he requires. I will not see him 
want.” 

“Do it, then!” he uttered, passionately ; “do 
it, and never enter these doors again—never dare 
speak to me again! 


For if you lend assistance | 


to one who has disgraced me, and uphold him | 


in his deeds, you are no child of mine. Choose, 
madam, this moment !’’—and he flung open the 
Either promise 


to discountenance that boy’s disgraceful actions, | 
or I treat you and yours from this hour as | 
| strangers !’” 


In vain Ada prayed—entreated; she must 
give up one or the other. 
was almost broken by her father’s harshness, she 
could not promise to withhold from her brother 
that affection, and counsel, and assistance which 
he doubly needed now. 

And so it was. Arthur went to India, where 
he had remained ever since; and from that time 
Squire Wynne, and his daughter, and his daugh- 
ter’s husband and child, were to each other as 
though they hed never met. 





Ethel had come to spend two or three months 
with Aunt Patience. It was in January, and 
the weather was very mild. Mrs. Miller’s school, 
which Ethel attended while here, was more than 
a mile distant, and in wet or stormy weather, 
Chioe, the black girl, always tackled the horse 
into the chaise, and drove with the little guest to 
the school-house, coming again in the afternoon 
to take her home. There were, however, a great 
many fine, spring like days, when Ethel pre- 
ferred walking, setting off by herself with books 
and lunch, every morning, as soon as the great 
clock struck eight. 

Her way lay past Wynnemere. Not unfre- 
quently she met her grandfather, or some of the 
family walking out; for Squire Wynne, since 
the banishment of his children, had invited his 
sister, a wealthy widow, with her children, one 
and all, to make their home with him. Mrs. 
Everton was a haughty, imperious dame of forty- 
five, who liked vastly well to have her own way, 
and entertained no especial good will towards 
any of her brother’s own family. Of her four 
children, Helen, Frances, and John, of the re- 
spective ages of seventeen, fifteen, and twelve, 
were very much like herself. Cecil, the eldest, 
was eighteen, and for his goodness of heart, that 
even excelled his beauty and grace of person, 
deserves separate mention. He was their very 
antipodes in almost every respect. 

Mrs. Everton and her three other children 
copied after the Squire in his studied avoidance 
of Ada’s family, to the closest degree. Not the 
smallest notice did they take of any one of them, 
and though Ethel met these people quite fre- 
quently, one would have thought that not the 
most distant tie of relationship bound them; 
for while she passed them in silence, they took 
undisguised pains to slight her. Cecil, how- 
ever, was an exception. To his mother’s infi- 
nite displeasure, he always saluted Ethel with 
the utmost politeness and deference when he met 
her, and not all her stately reprimands were able 
to effect an alteration in his conduct in this 
respect. 

“ Cecil, have you then no regard for the wishes 
of your uncle ?” she would say to him, as the last 
resort. 

Mother,” was his gentle, yet firm answer, 
“my uncle has never yet forbidden me to treat 
Ethel otherwise than with politeness. She is 
my cousin, and has a right as such to my re- 
spect, at least. Certainly, she is only a child, 
and has, for some reason unknown to me, gained 
your displeasure. Still, I will not consent to 
treat her otherwise than with honor and decency. 
If I did so, I should not deserve the title of a 
gentleman.” 

Somehow, Squire Wynne never reproved Ce- 
cil for noticing Ethel, though the boy frequently 
spoke to her while in company with him, as she 
passed them; and so Mrs. Everton ceased to 
expostulate with her son. 

One morning, starting from home, Ethel -had 
gone but a few rods, when, in the middle of the 
path, she found a large pocket-book. It was 
quite heavy, and was evidently well filled. She 
paused an instant with it in her fand. “To 
whom can it belong, I wonder?” she soliloquiz- 
ed. Quickly her bright eyes traversed the length 
of the road, and there, as far off as she could 
see, just turning a bend, where the road branched 
off suddenly, she beheld some person, who dis- 
appeared, even while she looked, beyond the 
turning. 

Instantly she set off, ata bird-like swiftness 
of motion, to overtake him. ‘“ For,” she rea- 
soned, ‘‘if the pocket book had been there when 
he came along, he would have been sure to have 
seen it. Itis most likely, then, that he himse! 
dropped it.” 

She had some way to go, but her rapid feet 
twinkled almost into invisibility along the ground, 
so fast she ran. In a moment, almost out of 
breath, she reached the bend simultaneously with 
the very person, who was returning with all pos- 
sible despatch, grumbling and scolding with 
testy sharpness to himself, as he hurried along, 


But though her heart | 





dumping his cane down at every step in a man- | 


ner that betrayed hts excitement and irritation, 
“That plaguy pocket-book !” he was mutter- 
ing. “ Why can’t it—hullo! little girl,” as Eth- 
el, panting, held out to him the object of his 
search. 
“ Sir, you dropped—” 


at finding that she was addressing her grandfa- 
ther! He recoguized her, as, from the pocket- 


sharp glance to her face. 


Ethel recovered from the surprise before he 
did; and without waiting for another word, said 
“Good morning, sir,” and ran on, with her heart 
beating vigorously enough. 

She had spoken to her grandfather! Ethel 
could scarcely believe it, as she hurried to school, 
thinking of what had just taken place. That 
afternoon, Ethel, with some of her little neigh- 
bors and schoolmates, was sliding on the village 
pond. Many a merry youngster was congre- 
gated there, and all bent on enjoying themselves. 
Among the rest, the Everton children were there, 
accompanying the elder groups. Ethel saw them 
among the first. Cecil had come down with 
them, and stood on the bank, watching their 
sport, 

John Everton had a great sled, on which he 
was drawing his sisters, and the boys and girls 
scattered in every direction, as he came down 
the ice in full career. He seemed to be bent 
principally on his own accommodation, without 
caring much for the safety of other. He forced 
them to give him a clear path wherever he went, 
telling them, imperiously, if they complained, 
to get out of his way, and take some other if 
they liked. “ #7e had come down to the pond 
first, and had the best right there ; he meant to 
look out for number one!” and thrusting aside 
a little boy, he kept on. 

“For shame, John!” called Cecil, from the 
bank. “Behave yourself, sir!” and he colored 
with shame for his brother’s boorishness, 

But though half a dozen other voices joined 
clamorously in with that of Cecil, John Everton 
never heeded them. Down he came again, scat- 
tering them all as before ; but one little girl was 
not quick enough; and the young ruffian, eatch- 
ing her arm, swung her away with a rude jerk, 
so that she fell violently upon the ice. A great 
outcry was raised. 

“ Coward—brute--tyrant !” was shouted on 
every hand; and while Ethel Willoughby found 
herself lifted gently from the ice by Cecil, who 
had sprung forward to aid her, a crowd of angry 
boys gathered about John with such threatening 
demonstrations as made him glad to escape the 
best way he could, leaving his sisters to take 
care of themselves. 

Straight homeward he fled; Helen and Fran- 
ces followed shortly, and then a discussion of the 
affair ensued between them. Meanwhile, Cecil 
arrived, and entering in the midst of it, immedi- 
ately commenced rebuking them for their heari- 
lessness towards their cousin. 

“Tt was a cowardly way of behaving, John 
Everton,” he said, “and a brutal one. You de- 
served the punishment that you escaped at the 
hands of the boys.” 

“Mind your own effuirs, sir!’ shouted John, 
sullenly. 

“T intend to,” returned Cecil, with sternness ; 
“for this is my affair, as much as that of the 
children whose sport you have spoiled by your 
overbearing arrogance and cruelty. What right 
had you to treat them as you did? Had they 
not an equal right there with yourself? Your 
tyrannical actions would have brought upon you 
a richly merited punishment, if you had not run 
away like a coward, as you are. A brave deed ! 
was it not?—to throw little Ethel Willoughby 
down on the ice, because she was in your way!” 

“Tell Ethel Willoughby to keep out of my 
way, then!” 

“You Jack Everton, hold your tongue there, 
you puppy!” exclaimed Squire Wynne’s stento- 
rian voice ; and there he stood at the door, re- 
garding them. A wrathful frown darkened his 
face, and he thumped his heavy cane violently 
upon the floor. 

John Everton did not wait for more, but dis- 
appeared through an opposite entrance, while 
the sisters followed him, to console him, and 
complain to mama about Cecil, and wonder 
among themselves at their uncle’s sudden owt- 
break. Meanwhile, the Squire entered the draw 
ing room, which they had quitted so precipitate- 
ly, planted himself upon the hearth, and turning 
square about, faced his nephew. 

“Well,” he said, “what’s aii this uproar 
about, hey, Cecil ?” 

The young man informed him. The frown 
on the Squire’s face grew blacker than ever. 

“So he knocked down Ethel Willoughby, did 
he?’ he said; “the rascal! I'll teach him!” 
and thumping his cane down more vigorously 
than ever, he walked out of the rocm, leaving 
Cecil decidedly perplexed at his manner; still 
more at hearing him speak Ethel’s name—a 
thing nobody had ever heard him do before. 

The next day, the scholars at Mrs. Miller's 
school, and especially Mrs. Miller herself, were 
very much surprised at a visit from Squire 
Wynne, during school hours. Ethel wondered 
a great deal, for a moment, at a circumstance so 
unusual ; and then returning to the studies which 
his entrance had interrupted, forgot his presence 
entirely. The Squire sat by Mrs. Miller’s desk, 
talking with that lady, and listening to the reci- 
tations for a long time. Presently, Ethel’s class 
was called up. The summons came rather ear- 
lier than usual, which rather perplexed Ethel; 
for every recitation had its own set time, that 
never varied a moment. However, she had her 
lesson perfect to the last degree, as she always 
did; and though she trembled a little at first 
with the consciousness of her grandfather's eyes 
being fixed full upon her, she gradually collected 
herself, and went through it without a fault. 
Then she went back to her seat, her heart beat- 
ing with nervous gladness that she had not fail- 
ed. As soon as the recitation was over, the 
Squire took leave ; and shortly after, school was 
dismissed. Mrs. Miller smilingly patted Ethel’s 


' head, as she was leaving the room. 


“I am very gratified, my dear,’”’ she said, 
kindly, ‘that you had so perfect a lesson on 80 
short notice. I was somewhat apprehensive of 
a failure, 1 confess, faultless as your recitations 


| always are; for Squire Wynne desired me to 
And then she broke off, for very astonishment, 


call up the class so early. I told him you had 


not had the usual time for preparation, but he 


, only seemed the more bent on hearing you.” 
book which she thrust into his hand, he lifted his | 


“ O, it’s you, is it?” he uttered, shortly, scan- 
ning her countenance with that searching glance, | 


and a deepening frown. 


So that was it. Ethel set out for home, won- 
dering why her grandfather cared to hear her 
recite, when he was hostile to ber parents, and 
had always treated her with indifference. She 
overtook and passed him on her way. 
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steps she had taken, perhaps, when he called 
her: 

* Ethel !” 

She turned, trembling spite of herself, and 
waited till he came up. 

“ You are Ethel Willoughby, my grand -daugh- 
ter, aren’t you?” he said, briefly. 

“Yes, sir,” answered she. 

He walked on by her side. She felt a kind of 
mingled astonishment and fear at finding herself 
thus in his company; at the sight of his face, 
at the sound of his voice, and the characteristic 


| thumping of that authoritative cane, that was 


—— 





something disagreeable. 

“Well, Ethel Willoughby, have you any ob- 
jection to coming to Wynnemere for a week, 
and paying me a visit !” 

Squire Wynne forced everybody to whom he 


spoke to be as straightforward as himself. 

“ Yes, sir,” again answered Ethel, frankly. 

“You have! Well, I suppose, Miss Echel 
Willoughby, I may ask what in the name of 
mischief it is?’ he said, with rising asperity, 
while his cane gave a harder thump than ever. 

“Tt is that Lam a stranger there, sir,’’ she re- 
turned; “and that my father and mother are 
strangers there.” 

“] believe,” said the Squire, wrathfully, “that 
I didn’t say anything about your father and 
mother! If you've been twenty 
thousand strangers, it’s your own fault if you're 
one any longer. Will you come ?” 

“I am very much obliged to you, sir, but I 
cannot.” 

“You wont, you mean, ma’am! Is this the 
duty and respect you owe to your grandfather, 
hey?” 


” 


Linvited you. 


Ethel was silent; so was he for awhile. Pres- 
ently he said, bluntly : 

“What made you run away yesterday morn- 
ing, as if you were shot? If that pocket-bock 
‘hadn’t come back to me, I should have offered a 
hundred dollars reward for it. I suppose you 
don’t want anything of that kind, eh?” 

“No, sir,’”’ she said. 

“You don’t? 
come and make me that visit if you knew that I 
would make you the heiress of Wynnemere, and 
all that belongs to it?” 

“No, sir,” repeated Ethel, with a queer feeling 
coming over her; “no, sir. 
and nieces there—” 

“ Hang the nephews and nieces !” 

“ And you don’t need me,” she went on, with 
a slight tremulousness of voice. ‘No, sir, I 
don’t want to come and see you. If you were 
poor, and sick, and had no one to help you, per- 
haps I would.” 

“And deuce take me if you shall!” he uttered, 
thoroughly exasperated by her persistence. But 
she did not hear him. As they reached the gates 
of the drive at Wynnemere, she ran off, unablo 
to speak another word. 

Aunt Patience heard about all this with con- 
siderable interest. The sudden demonstration 
on the part of Squire Wyune was not extremely 
surprising to her, for she had often thought of 
the possibility of such a thing. She rode over 
to R——, and told Mr. Willoughby and Ada 
about it; and Ada could hardly contain her 
emotion. 

“Only think, Roland, that father has spoken 
to Ethel!” she said, with joyfal tears. 

But then, of what avail was it towards a re- 
conciliation? It was only too evident that Ethel 
had sefiously offended him, after all. And it 
was all just the same as before. Aunt Patience 
went home again to sit down and think about 
the affair over her knitting, and wondcr what 
would come of it finally. 


You have nephews 





“ Good morning, Aunt Patience.” 

“ Off so early, my dear?” and Aunt Patience 
came out into the hall, where Ethel, dressed for 
school, was putting on her gloves. 

“Tt is five minutes past eight. 
just time.” 

“ Ah—yes, I see,” looking up at the clock ; 
“it is later than I thought. 
ing, Ethel dear.” 

And Ethel set out for school, as she uscd to 
six years ayo, when we knew her as a little girl. 
But it is not the little girl now. She has grown 
into a fine, graceful-looking girl of eighteen; 
and this summer she keeps school for Mrs. Mil- 
ler, who is “absent from home for two or three 
months. 

It is the same road she used to tread six years 
ago, where she went along every day with her 
little satchel. She goes past the gates of Wynne- 


T have only 


Well, good morn- 


mere, just the same as she did then, without ever 
And sometimes she mects ker grand- 
father, in his daily walks, as of old; but he 
never speaks. 


entering. 


There is the ancient frown, the 
same grim countenance, the same quick, search- 
ing glance, the same vigorous, all-«xpressive 


thump of the unfailing cane—it is all just as it 


used to be, even to the silence with which he 
passes her; and she is willing that it shouid Le 
so—indeed, she had much rather that they should 
be forever strangers to each other, than accept 
the favor and affection denied to her mother. It 
would be very pleasant to her, the sometimes 
thinks, if he only would treat her mother as his 
child once more, to love him and take care of 
him, and be his companion; to try to please 
him, and make his old age less lonely than it is 
now—for he is all alone at Wynuemere. Mrs. 


Everton and her children are gone, and besides 


the dumestics, Squire Wynne sces uot another 
| face within those lonely walls from day to day, 
week in and week out. But this canuvt be. He 


will not 


recall his daughter to his heart, and 
Ethel refused to receive that love which was 
denied to its rightful claimant. 

he took her 
Looking up, as she reach 


She was thinking of all this, as s 


way along to # hool. 


ed the gates of Wynnemere, she beheld ber 
grandfather approaching. She looked for him 
to pass, as usual, without recognition, bus 


| reaching her, be paused, and spoke : 


* Weil, Ethel Willoughby,’ be 


old, brief way, “I have neither pephows nor 


said, in hw 


nieces now. ‘They’ve taken themselves off, and 
left me with bare walls. J dare say they thought 
| the housekeeper, aad gardener, and cow hman 
com pany enough for an old man like mo; though 
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too, I suppose, becaase the old ma 
to sign bes will the wrong way, 
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I'm lonely « 
Ethel Willoughby, and shall be pox 


need them any loager 
well, in an hour or two—going to | 
ry cent to the town paupers— tern 
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should be taken sick with this conf 
matixm of mine, or t¥phus fever, o 
of the hind, you'd come and take ca 
you said you would once, hey! 
think Lsee you!’ And striking bis 
ly upon the groand, he went off 

Echel continaed her route to « 
sense of pain that could not be ban 
words had given rise to feelings of v 
comfortable description in her heart 
been crael to her mother, he had exi! 
son; but was it not a shameful an 
thing, that he should be deserted in } 
She had heard a rumor of this | 
Mrs. Everton had left Wynnemere 
brother had openly and firmly expre 
tention of making his will solely . 
several public institutions, and her « 
with shame for such heartlessness 
aunt's action, displayed. She wis! 
had somebody left, that her cousciew 
inclination might not so war with 
If he bad only a single friend left ¢ 
home cheerfal, it would wot be a rep 
that she did not go up there, I 
only here, he would go and stay wi 
ho, at least, was not mercenary, 
would he have done all in his power, 
care and attention, to atone in some 
this movement on the part of bis m: 
it was not in his power at present, fo 
at Cambridge. 

So E:hel was sorely troubled. 1 
sentment and her humanity were m 
antly at variance with each other, § 
attentive than usual that morning to 
tions of her papils ; for her thoughts 
wandered away to her grandfather, 
upon the reproachful and sarcastic 


. h he had so bluntly addressed he 


“Who knows,” she said to her. 
much sorrow and bitterness (here ma 
heart, as he sits in his solitary rooms 
mere! Who knows how deeply be 
repented his old unkindness to his eh 
been only prevented by his well ki 
from recalling them 1" 

The school dismissed, she turned 
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too, I suppose, because the old man was going 
to sign his will the wrong way, that he didn’t 
need them any longer. I’m lonely enough now, 
Ethel Willoughby, and shall be poor enough, as 
well, in an hour or two—going to bequeath eve- 
ry cent to the town paupers—turn Wynnemcre 
into an orphan asylum. I suppose now, if I 
should be taken sick with this confounded rheu- 
matism of mine, or typhus fever, or something 
of the kind, you’d come and take care of me, as 
you said you would once, hey? Humph! 1 
think I see youY’ And striking his cane sharp- 
ly upon the ground, he went off. 

Ethel continued her route to school with a 
sense of pain that could not be banished. His 
words had given rise to feelings of the most un- 
comfortable description in her heart. He had 
been cruel to her mother, he had exiled his own 
son; but was it not a shameful and sorrowful 
thing, that he should be deserted in his old age ? 
She had heard a rumor of this before—that 
Mrs. Everton had left Wynnemere because her 
brother had openly and firmly expressed his in- 
tention of making his will solely in favor of 
several public institutions, and her cheek burned 
with shame for such heartlessness as this, her 
aunt’s action, displayed. She wished that he 
had somebody left, that her conscience and her 
inclination might not so war with each other. 
If he had only a single friend left to make his 
home cheerful, it would not be a reproach to her 
that she did not go up there. 
only here, he would go and stay with him; for 
he, at least, was not mercenary. Willingly 
would he have done all in his power, by his own 
care and attention, to atone in some degree for 
this movement on the part of his mother. But 
it was not in his power at present, for Cecil was 
at Cambridge. 

So Ethel was sorely troubled. Her old re- 
sentment and her humanity were most unpleas- 
antly at variance with each other. She was less 
attentive than usual that morning to the recita- 
tions of her pupils ; for her thoughts continually 
wandered away to her grandfather, and dwelt 
upon the reproachful and sarcastic words with 

hich he had so bluntly addressed her. 

“Who knows,” she said to herself, “how 
much sorrow and bitterness there may be in his 
heart, as he sits in his solitary rooms at Wynne- 
mere? Who knows how deeply he may have 
repented his old unkindness to his children, and 
been only prevented by his well known pride 
from recalling them ?’ 

The school dismissed, she turned h d, 


If Cecil were | 


and whimsicalities 


to care for; 
spirits. 


to amuse him; 
You will have 


to keep him in good 
an invalid’s peevishness 


to encounter and subdue. 


| May I depend on you?” 


“Fully, sir—at least, in regard to patience, 
courage and perseverance,” smiled Ethel. 

The physician smiled in return. 

“That is well. Go in now, if you please, 
Miss Willoughby, and take your first lesson. 
He is at this moment decidedly cross.” 
she walked in. 


| who wishes to see you.” 


And | 


“Well, ma’am, you have made your appear- | 


ance, have you?” 
couch of the invalid. ‘“ Poverty and a hermit’s 
life wern’t quite worth your pity ; weren’t satis- 
fied till I’d broken my bones, hey ? 
no consequence—you needn’t trouble yourself to 
stay, ma’am, if you don’t feel like it. I dare 
say I can do very well without you;” and he 
turned his face resolutely to the wall. 

Ethel made no answer, but sat down by the 
fire in silence. Some ten or fifteen minutes 


was her greeting from the | 


But it’s of | 
| presently he heard the tones of Ethel and the 


passed, and then, stealing noiselessly from the 


apartment, she went down stairs, where she 
found Dr. Lyndsay, putting on his gloves, at 
the hall door, and giving the nurse some parting 
charges. Ethel obtained from him some further 
directions concerning her grandfather, and short- 
ly returning to the apartment she had left, re- 
sumed her seat by the fire. The invalid lay 
with his face still perseveringly turned towards 
the wall, and perfect silence prevailed, while 
Ethel, leaning her head upon her hand, sank 
into thought. Presently, however, he turned his 
head, and perceived her. 

“O, you’re there still, are you, Miss Willough- 
by?” he said. ‘ You seem very determined. I 
suppose you mean to stay, now you have got 
here?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. 

And she did stay. Through all the time of 
her grandfather’s illness, that was a long and 
weary time to him. She knew how long, how 
weary it seemed to him; and her gentleness, 
and patience, and kindness never failed or fal- 
tered for an instant. She regarded him with 
pity and compassion, and by degrees, the resent- 
ment she had felt changed to sorrow. As she 
witnessed his sufferings, day after day, that sor- 
row was mingled with tenderness; and with 
these feelings dawning in her heart, she mourned 
more bitterly than ever her mother’s estrange- 
ment from him. 

Daily, by their earnest request, she despatched 





thoughtful and troubled. A little way, and she 
was overtaken by the wife of the village black- 
smith, who wore an unusually disturbed counte- 
nance. Ethel noticed it, and kindly bade her 
good day, inquiring, at the same time, for the 
health of her family. 

“All well, ma’am, thank Providence,” an- 
swered the good dame. ‘“ But, dear, heart, it 
is sad news about the Squire, isn’t it?” 

Ethel’s heart bounded with a 1 

“ Sad news!” she echoed. “ What—” 

“Why, haven’t you heard the news, ma’am? 

less my heart, I thought everybody’d heard 
about the Squire’s accident! You sce he was 
driving out this morning, along near ten o’clock, 
and stopped at the smithy, to leave word about 
some work he wanted done. Well, he was 
stepping out of the chaise, and my old man run 
to help him; but he wasn’t quite soon enough, 
for the Squire’s foot slipped somehow, and down 
he come. His left knee was hurt very badly, 
ma’am—broken, I believe; and he had to be 
carried home. The doctor’s been there all the 
morning, and he says the Squire’ll have, likely, 
a hard time of it. He wont be able to walk for 
months,” 

Ethel hastened home. 

“Sick and dependent upon servants for the 
care that dearer hands should bestow. An old 
man, stricken down in a moment, and forsaken 
by those who should be near him now!” 

Ethel put away old wrongs. She seemed to 
hear her mother’s voice, bidding her forget the 
past, and go to him. If he had been unkind, it 
did not make her sense of duty, in this case, the 
less urgent. She would go up there to his 
house. He could but turn her away at the 
worst. Only stopping at home to tell Aunt Pa- 
tience where she was going, she turned back and 
went upto Wynnemere. Through those lofty 
gates, which had never opened for her before, up 
the long avenue, and across the green terraces, 
went Ethel; straight into the hall, where she 
stood for the first time in her life, and even now 
uninvited. She would not permit herself to 
think, to fear, that her grandfather, wrathful at 
her long resistance, might reject her aid now, 
and send her back again. She drove these re- 
flections resolutely away ; she would think only 
of his loneliness, his helplessness, his old age, 
and her duty. No domestic was visible, and she 
ran directly up stairs, to the upper hall, where, 
from one of the long range of doors on the 
right, she met the physician coming out, accom- 
panied by the housekeeper, whom Ethel knew 
by sight. / 

“QO, ma’am,” said Mrs, Willis, 
her, ‘‘i’m very glad you’ve come. Master de 
sired you should be sent for. I was just going 
down to send James to ask you if you would 





fear. 


recognizing 


come.” 

So he wished her to be there, after all? Her 
heart beat lighter; yet she wondered at the un- 
usual patience he displayed in repeating the 
request. She was detained a moment by the 
physician, from whom she learned the real ex- 


to her father and mother, acquainting 
them with the state of the invalid; and daily 
received written charges from her mother, con- 
cerning her care of him, with advice fur the pro- 
motion of his comfort. Very hard it was to 
Ada Willoughby that she was not permitted to 
stand, even for a moment, by the sick bed of her 
father ; but it was some consolation to know 
that Ethel was there to minister to his wants. 

And faithfully she kept her post. She was 
always there to cheer and amuse him, diverting 
his thoughts from his own sufferings into happier 
channels. And he was not insensible to her 
cares. He watched her daily, to see how pa- 
tient, how tender, how unwearying was her at- 
tendance on him; how unfailingly cheerful she 
was in his presence, that she might make him 
also cheerful; how inventive she was in her 
efforts to please him; how ready to anticipate 
his slightest wish. And how much, in all this, 
she was like her mother. Often and often he 
could have fancied it was Ada who was there ; 
her thousand tender offices of love, her gentle 
touch, her light step, her musical voice. 

And now the better feelings that had been 
struggling to find way in his heart through all 
these years, rose triumphant. He had wanted 
Ada back this long, long time. He had known 
trouble, and remorse, and unrest, for many a 
long day gone; but pride had mastered the 
promptings of his heart. He had driven away 
the angel monitor—love ; he would not humble 
himself yet. When he first thought of having 
Ethel at Wynnemere, he had said to himself, it 
was not that he was relenting, it was not that he 
ever meant to ask Ada back, it was not that he 
eared for Ethel in particular; any beggar child 
would have done as well. But he wanted some 
bright thing to cheer up the gloom of Wynne- 
mere; for it was gloomy even with his sister’s 
family there; and John and his sisters were not 
cheerful and musical—they were only noisy and 
boisterous. 

And now that Ethel was there, the crust of 
pride and hardness that had gathered in all 
these years over his heart, was beginning to be 
broken. Ethel’s gentleness penetrated it, and 
stole away down into that heart, and kindled 
anew there a flame that had been choked up 
with dead ashes long ago, and had been smoul- 
dering there ever since, waiting for the touch of 
human love to renewit. During his slow recov- 
ery, he watched, many a time, the sadness that 
sometimes settled unconsciously upon Ethel’s 
face; the tears that sometimes fell upon her 
work, when she believed him sleeping. And 
one day he said to her: 

“Ethel, are your mother and father well ?” 

There was a quick and radiant flush of joy in 





tent of her grandfather’s injuries, which, though | 


not alarming, were such as threatened him with 
a long and tedious continement to the house. 
“ One important thing,” added Dr. Lyndsay, 


his mind in a state of repose. The most skilful 
management, the utmost patience, will be neces- 
Sary to attain this end, since he is, as you must 
be well aware, naturally irritable — excitable. 
We have an excellent nurse, who will atrend 


bus that is only a third of the work. Miss Wil- 
loughby, shall you stay ?” 

if he will permit me, sir,” 

“He must. 


she answered. 
You, then, will have the hardest 
¢ * 

of the labor, after ail, You will hare the mind 


the girl’s face that touched his heart, as she an- 
swered, with slightly faltering tones, in the aftirm- 
alive. A thrill of delight ran through her. 

“ Ask them, Ethel,” and his own voice wav- 
ered, and grew husky ; “ask them if they will 
come the day after to morrow, and spend fHe 
day with me.” 

And that very hour the glad message went. 
With restless happiness, fully betrayed in the 
trembiing aud unsteady characters she traced, a 
note was written and despatched by a servant. 


for very joy over it. 
There was something different now in Squire 


Wynne's manner; something softer, gentler; 


| something in the very tones of his voice that 


| tor, so lung silenced. 


betrayed the sense of relief that had come at 


. | last, now that he allowed himscif to be guided 
with all care to the bodily wants of our patient; | 


by the secret promptings of that inward moni- 
It was as if a great wall 
of ice had been broken down between him and 
his grand-daughter, and now they could speak 
togettivr of things that neither had dared to 
brimg forward heretofore. With some natural 





| And before noon, Ada Willoughby was crying | 
“will be to keep our patient quiet, to preserve 


constraint at first, and gradually with more free- 

dom, he talked of her mother and father; and | 
learning from Ethel of them, he felt happier , 
than he had done for years, when he never | 
heard of them, or spoke their names. 





“Miss Ethel, there’s a stranger in the parlor 


Ethel was reading with her grandfather. 

“A stranger?” she echoed, wonderingly, as | 
she rose to go down stairs. | 

“Yes, Miss. I reckon he don’t belong in—” 

Squire Wynne did not distinguish the house- 
keeper’s concluding words, for she was half way | 
down stairs with Ethel. 

The door of the chamber was left ajar, and 


visitor mingling together. He wondered whom 
she had found in the parlor. For a long time | 
the murmuring of those voices continued. Be- 
ing weary with useless conjectures, he took up 
the book Ethel had left, and tried to read ; but 
thoughts of to-morrow, and his anticipated mcet- 
ing with Ada, stole in, and he laid the book 
aside. Half an hour passed, and then he was 
roused by the entrance of Ethel, with a flushed 
and beaming countenance, and a singular agita- 
tion of manner. Squire Wynne glanced toward 
her with a questioning countenance. : 

“ Who was it, Ethel ?” he said. 

“A gentleman who—has come from—lIndia, 
sir,” she faltered, confusedly. 

His face lighted up with an eager, anxious 
look. He half rose from his chair, and then 
sank back again. 

“ India, Ethel ‘—India ?” he said, in a tone of 
excitement. ‘ Whois he?) Why do you blush, 
and tremble, and look so glad?) We know no 
one in India but—but—” 

He paused, and frowned; and yet his hand 
shook, and his voice was unsteady with the 
tumultuous rush of feeling within. 

“Ethel, who is it?” he uttered again, com- 
mandingly. 

The girl trembled from head to foot ; the tears 
streamed from her eyes. 

“It is your son, sir!’’ she said. 
there now.” 

The old man’s eyes flashed eagerly. 

“ Well!—my son—Arthar Wynne — tell him 
to come up here !” he said, with a quick nervous 
tone and gesture. 

Ethel went to the stair-head. An instant, and 
a slight springing footstep was on the wide stairs. 
A tall, graceful, noble looking stranger, bronzed 
by the sun of many a foreign summer, but yet 
with a gentle, earnest, almost boyishly beautiful 
countenance, and deep, serious hazel eyes, like 
those of his sister Ada—this was Ethel’s uncle, 
who came up to meet her. 

“Ethel, he will see me?” he whispered, earn- 
estly clasping hsr hand. 

“Yes—go—go!”’ and pointing to the door, 
he fled down stairs, and shut herself in the li- 
brary to weep away the excitement she felt. 

And that morning saw the evil of years done 
away with; hearts, long estranged, re-united ; 
father and son once more met, and the trouble 
that had so long shadowed Wynnemere was 
past. 

The next day another meeting of sundered 
hearts took place. Ada and her husband came ; 
and the children sat once more about their fa- 
ther’s hearthstone. We will not linger on those 
scenes, glad and joyful as they were, that Wynne- 
mere, in its hoary age, looked upon. Its youth 
was renewed; time grew young again, for the 
days of old came back again, when the familiar 
faces returned together, after so many years, and 
gathered within those aged walls. 

Two years after saw the marriage of young 
lawyer Everton (our old friend Cecil) and Ethel. 
The bride’s dowry was the gift of Squire Wynne, 
and their home was at Wynnemere. Aunt Pa- 
tience would have it, however, that Ethel should 
give her house its old title—her home; and 
promises one day that it shall be hers in reality. 
Dear old lady, may the day be far off! 

A TOUCHING SCENE. 

A correspondent of the Elmira Republican 
says thatin a recent trip over the New York and 
Erie road, an incident occurred that touched 
every beholder’s heart with pity. A compara- 
tively young lady, dressed in deep mourning— 
her husband having recently died—was travel- 
ling southward, having in her care and keeping 
a young daughter of some six years. The little 
girl was mild-eyed as an autumnal sky, and as 
delicate as the hyacinth—her emaciated fingers 
as delicate and transparent as tue pearls of Cey- 
lon. Touchingly beautiful was the affection of 
her heart for the mother, whose solicitude for the 
daughter’s comfort was unceasingly manifested. 
Looking ever and anon from the car window, 
she turned to her mother, saying: ‘ Mother, 1 
am weary—when shall we get home?” After a 
time she fell into a gentle slumber, and awaking 
suddenly, a radiant smile overspreading her fea- 
ture, she exclaimed, pointing upward: ‘‘ Moth- 
er, there is papa!—home at last!” and expired. 
It was yet many a weary mile to the mother's 
home ; but the angels, pitying the little sufferer, 
gathered her to the Paradise of Innocence. 


“ He is down 








SICILY. 


open fire-place to sit beside. 





The fair island of Sicily, once the garden and 

granary of Rome, is now an oppressed and ne- | 
glected appanage of the kingdom of Naples. In | 
years past she has had many rulers—Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Normans, 
French, Germans, and Spaniards; bat under | 
none has she been so misgoverned as under her | 
present masters, the Spanish Bourbons. The 
people are heavily taxed ; but not tor the promo- | 
tion of great enterprises or internal improvements. 

The roads are few and in bad repair; the mines | 
are unworked ; and everything betokens the pov- | 
erty of the country. The city of Syracuse which 

once contained more than a million inhabitants, | 
has dwindled into a town of but fourteen thou- | 
sand, and the total population of the island is but | 
a lite more thana mithon auda er H 





IMAGINARY MONSTERS, 


In order to grow wiser, perhaps we could hard- 
ly do better than recuc to the little parable, spok- 
en some time since, on the borders of Wales, by 
an itinerant preacher of the Evangelical Ajliance. | 
“ [was going ward the hills,” he said, “early | 
one misty morning. I saw something moving 
on the mountain side, so stfange-looking that | 
took it for a monster. When | came nearer to it 
liound it was aman. Whep I came up to bim, 

i foaud he was my b, other.” — Westminster Review. 
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THE sTREAMLET. 


BY J. MANLY 

Concealed within a forest glade, 
A rippling brook meandered by; 

Half hid from view ‘neath cooling shade, 
It flowed—unseen by careless eye. 


The tiny bird oft carolled near 
Its hymns of praise to God above, 
Its notes resounded “‘ shrill and clear,” 
In sweetest melody of love 


The student, too, oft brought his book, 

Ard conned the page replete with thought; 
But still to him the silent brook 

Far better, holier feelings brought. 


It spoke of hope, of love, of peace; 
It filled the soul with bliss and joy; 
It told of times when doubts shall cease, 
And peace shall reign without alloy. 


And thus it proved an aid to all; 

It soothed their minds when they were aad ; 
And pleasure ruled without a pall, 

And hope, in shining vestments clad. 
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“PAPA GOES THERE.” 


CAROLINE A. SOULE. 





BY MRS. 


“Mayy’t I go with you, papa? Please say I 
may, font you?” 

The words were uttered in a plaintive and sadly 
entreating tone, the hands of the speaker clasping 
the knees of the listener. 

It was aboy of seven short years who lisped 
them ; a beautiful boy with fair high brow, around 
which there clustered a glorious wealth of auburn 
curls ; with dark, flashing eyes ; cheeks rosy with 
health ; lips like the cherries of summer, and a 
voice like the birds which taste them. There 
were tears in those eyes at this time, though, and 
the dimpled mouth was quivering. 

Tt was a man of some five and thirty years who 
listened to his plea; a man who had been of no- 
ble looks and princely bearing. Ay, had been! 
for the blighting truth was written over form and 
face. His locks were matted, his forehead scowl- 
ing, his eyes—red, but not with tears ; there were 
furrows on his checks, too, and a brutish look to 
the expression of his lips. Twice did the little 
boy address him ere he answered. Then pushing 
the child rudely from him, he said, in a stern 
voice, “No, no. It’s no place for you.” * 

Again those fair, small hands encircled the 
knees. 

“You go, papa. 
me go.” 

For a moment the heart of the inebriate seemed 
to wake from its sleep, He shuddered as he 
thought of the character of the place his pure- 
souted boy would enter. He took the child ten- 
derly in his arms and kissed him as of old, then 
putting him down, he said kindly : 

“You must not ask me again to take youthere. 
It is no place for little boys,” and scizing his hat 
he hurried from the room, murmuring to himself, 
as he paced the way to the brilliant bar-room, 
“and no place for men either. Would to God I 
had never gone.” 

For along time Willie stood where his father 
had left him, then turning towards the few em- 
bers which faintly glowed upon the hearth, he sat 
down in his little chair and resting his head 
upon his mother’s lap, said, earnestly : 

“Mama, why isn’t that pretty store a good 
place for little boys? Papa loves to go there.” 

It was a trying question for the poor, heart- 
broken woman. She had so far kept from her 
son the knowledge of his father’s sin. She could 
not bear that he should look with shame upon 
him or that his gentle and pure heart should thus 
commune with so intense a grief. Kindly she 
toyed with his long ringlets for awhile, then said, 
endearingly, “ Papa knows better than you, what 
is best for his little boy. When you grow older 
you will learn why he does not wish to take you.” 
Then rising, she carefully put down her babe up- 
on its little bed and tied on her hood and cloak. 

“ Mind the cradle, now, Willie ; I'll come back 
soon and then you shall have some supper and 
a nice fire to sit by, too,” and taking a large bas- 
ket of ironed clothes, she went out. A wealthy 
mother would have been scared to death at the 
thought only of leaving so young a boy at night- 
fall all alone with an infant to care for and an 
But poor Mrs. M. 
knew well she could trust Willie with his sister, 
and as for burning up, there were not coals 
enough to thaw his blue, stiff fingers. No, she 
did not fear to go and leave him, for he had thus 
been left many atime and always carefully obeyed 
her. 

And he meant to now; but poor little fellow! 
his thoughts would wander to that brilliant cor- 
ner store whither he knew his father always went 
at evening, and his brain was busy with eager 
wonderings. He knew his father loved to go, 
and he knew there must be something there he 
liked, for he never came home again till long af- 
ter Willie was asleep. What lay behind those 


Why can’t I, too? Do let 


+ scarlet curtains was a mystery he sought in vain 
to ravel. 


At length ke whispered eagerly, as if to encour- 
age a longing wish, “ Papa used to tell me, if I 
wanted to know anything very bad, to persevere 
and I would find it out. Now I do want to 
know what makes him love to go there so. I 
know there must be pretty things behind those 
windows. I shouldn't wonder,” and his checks 
were glowing, “ 
can’t I go?” 

Poor Willie! 
too strong to be resisted, 


if it was likeafairy house. Why 


The temptation to know was 
hunted through 
the closet for a candle, for he was a thoughtful 


so h 


little fellow and woald not leave his little sister to 
the only danger that could menace her. He 
found a bit of a taliow dip and lighting it, drew 
the stand close to her, that the fame mig 
away the rats and mice should they sally out ere 
his retarn. 

“I wont stay long, pretty dear,” said he, 
pressing a tender kiss on her sleeping lids, and 


bt scare 


drawing the blanket close over her fair arms 
« No, I'll come back soon, but I do so want to 
take one peep.”’ 











) 


Swiftly his little feet bore him over the pave 


ntand ina trice he stood beside the curtainal 


* How light it is, and how they laugh and talk 
It must all hg very funny there.” 

Aco me ovember blast swept around the cor 
ner as he in penetrating his worn, summer 


his flesh to quiver, and his 


diathan s, and causing 
teeth to chatter. 

“ T don't believe they'd hart me, if I should go 
in awhile, 


I'm such a little boy and I am so cold 


out here,” he said, as he pushed the door care 

fully from him, slipping in and closing it without 
P For a moment he was bewil 
dered with the light and clatter, and half wished 


he were 


a breath of noise. 
away. But the warm air was grateful to 
his chilled limbs, and finding that no one seemed 
to notice him, he stole towards the glowing grate 
and spread out his parple palms before the blaze. 
The group of men that encircled the har, were 
drinking when he entered. Soon, however, they 
sat down their glasses and dispersed about the 
room. 

“ Halloo,” said one, in a loud tone, as going 
to the fire he spied little Willie. 
doing here, my little fellow! 
what do you want ?” 

“T don’t want anything, only to see what you 
do here. My name is Willie M. My papa loves 
to come here, and it looked so pleasant through 
the windows, I thought I'd like to. But I 
mustn’t stay long, for I've left the baby alone.” 

The man’s tones were softened as he spoke 
again to him. 

“ And where is your mother, boy ?” 

“O, she’s gone to take home the wash, sir. 
Papa don’t have as much work as he used to 
once, and we're very poor now, and she has to 
help him.” 

“ And does it look so pleasant in here as you 
thought it would, my child ?” 

“O, yes, it does, sir. I don’t wonder papa 
loves to come here so much, it’s so cold and dark 
at home. But I should think he’d bring mama 
and me and little sis. How she would laugh to 


“ What are you 
Who are you; 


' see this fire and all those pretty bottles and those 


' safd a deep, anguished voice. 
| pure and holy. 


flowers with lights inthem. Please, sir,” and he 
earnestly seized the rough hands of his listener, 
“please, sir, tell me why little boys can’t come 
here with their fathers.” 

“ For God’s sake do not tell him, Bancroft,” 
“He deems me 
Heavens, what a wretch Iam! 
My boy, my boy! and Willie was clasped in 
his father’s arms, “you have saved me, saved 
me from earth’s vilest hell. Here, with my 
hand upon thy sinless brow, I promise never again 
to touch the cup I have drank so deep. And 
my brothers in sin, as ye value your souls’ sal- 
vation, tempt me not to break my vow. Help 
me, Heaven—help me, men, £0 to live, hereafter, 
that papa may never blush to take his boy along 
—that if papa goes there, Willie may go, too.” 

Silently the door closed after them and silence 


| dwelt in the saloon behind them. The preacher 


had been there in cherub form, and crazy, loose, 
unholy thought, or light and ribald jest was 
hushed. One by one they stole away and many 


! a wife wore smiles that night, nor did the old 





bar-tender even, curse the little one that robbed 
him of so many dimes. Too deeply in his heart 
had sunk the voice of that cherub preacher. 

* * * * * 

“Don’t you like me, papa? Are you cross at 
me?” asked Willie, in a hesitating tone, as they 
stood a few moments on the pavement, for the 
scene in the bar-room was an enigma to the child 
and he half feared a reproof. 

“ Twas thinking what mama would like best 
for supper,” said the father. 

“ Was you, was you?” was the eager question, 
in a gladsome voice. “O, thenT know you aint 
cross. ©, get oysters and crackers and tea, papa, 
and a candle, ’cause there is only a piece. And 
please, papa, tell mama not to be cross at me, 
’cause 1 left the baby. I don’t believe she will 
though, ‘cause you know if I hadn’t gone as I 
did, you wouldn’t perhaps have come home, yet, 
and she does love to have you home so much. 
O, I feel just like crying, I am so glad.” 

“And I feel like crying, too,” said his father, 
solemnly, and ere midnight he did cry, and his 
wife, too, bat they were holy tears, washing his 
heart of the dust that had gathered on its beauty, 
and hers of the sorrow that had draped it as a 
pall. 


+ oom > —_———— 

Sydney Smith used to lament that so many 
clergymen thought that sin was to be taken from 
man ‘as Eve was taken from Adam—by throw- 
ing him inte a profound slumber. 
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if [Written for The Flag of our Union.] | “ Some little cot, lone, simple, wild, | and straight and healthy among them can | (Written for The Flag of oar Union.) Iester's Piri 
‘ea | Where nameless flowers around were crowing, | ‘. 2 P . 
i O, THINK OF ME. Would shine a palace bright for her—" | compare with this one, 1 will concede to you HOME. 
1 Ba | what I have so often disputed—the superiority of sais A son of the Emerald Isle lately had occasion 
' BY DARK synIL. | if he were her companion. | American artists in points independent of their BY MARTIN 1 HOWARD. to visit the city in his vehicle. Having arrived 


at his point of destination, be alighted and pro 
ceeded to transact his business. On returning to 
the place where he had left his horse and wagon, 
he was astonished that his horse had run away 

* Sure and did he break the rem!” inquired 
he of his informant. t 

“No, 1 believe not,” was the reply 

« Well, thin, how in the name of Saint Patrick 
could he have got loose ; for sure an’ 1 tied the 


Of late, she had feared for his health, for twice | an. You know that you have claimed for your 
before this, she had seen him wipe the blood from | countrymen that they were not only professional, 
his lips, and each time had experienced a heart | but that the profession was only an adjunct of 
quake which told her how dear he had become 


od 


a Not when thy heart with mirth is light, 

y And friends arcand thee smile, 

When on thy path the sun beans bright, 
And earthly joys beguile. 


The sinking sun glows ruddy in the weet, 
The summer day is drawing to its close, 
And tired Nature hails the hours of rest, 


| the man himself; while I, alas, was forced to ad- And evening twilight as it softly glows. 


to her; but he had laughed at her fears, and as- | mit that our artists have, in general, no claim 


sured her that it was accidental and not at all | _beyond their actual profession—to intellectual 
alarming. And Madeline, young and inexperi- | wealth, 


Ps Not when thou'st yielded to the spell 
Of music's soothing power, 
t Nor when the chilling word * farewell * 


From weary labors of the long, long day, 
The farmer comes, when evening brightly fair 
Entwines within her soft embrace the ray 


a) Bespeaks the parting hour. enced = sickness, was easily persuaded to be- “ But I take it, Alice, that this*youth must be Of parting sunlight, and enchains it there; reins to the wagon?” 
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Mi ainamaiaaariames love, “I must not stay here,” she said, as she turn- | excessive lameness, and is often embarrassed in Of the wide circle of the fading sight; A gentleman on board a steamboat with his 
iG . 


family, was asked by his children, “ what made 
the boat go,” when he gave them a minute de- 
scription of the machinery and its principles, in 
the following words : 

“You see, my dears, this thingumbob here 


Pair is the landscape, though the lines are dim, 


ts , uid tibies ta 00 ed away from the contemplation of that pale face, | company, from his continual dependence on his 
itt O, let one sun pierce gloom, And faint the colors in the mellowed light 


Sakhalin mean, “ Papa is coming here, and I would rather not | crutches, yet J assure you he is highly distinguish- 


i meet him.” | edhere, for his professional talents, for the mourn- | 


. My own fair home! how softly fades away, 
When hearts you trast a mask unfold He called her to his side again and she bent | ¢y) beauty of his face, and for his intellectual ac- 


Lost on the hills around thee, on the fields, 
It chills thine own to see, 
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Then nestle closer to mine own, 
For I'll be true to thee. 


And when the world is cold and stern, 
And darkly frowns on thee, 

Then from its heartlessness 0 turn, . 
And cherish, cherish me. 
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THE ARTIST’S BRIDE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Ir was a morning in early June, soft, warm and 
odorous. Not with bright and dazzling sunshine, 
but with a dreamy, hushed murmuring sound of 
leaves and quiet streams, and a soft, grayish at- 
mosphere that comes upon the sense deliciously. 
The air was heavy with flower scents, and as the 
breeze came pleasantly to the cheek, it seemed to 
whisper of the roses it had lingered to caress. 

In a large room, at the very top of an old fash- 
ioned mansion, an artist stood before his easel, 
surveying the portrait which had just received the 
finishing touches from his long, pale fingers. 
Pressing the edge of his palette to his lips, he 
gazed thoughtfully on the hard, cold face that 
met his eye, and after pondering well the harsh 
and severe lineaments, his gaze lowered gradual- 
ly from the portrait to his own feet, which were 
powerless, unless aided by crutches on which he 
now stood leaning. 

He turned suddenly away as if a sharp pang 
had shot through his frame, and pressing his 
hand upon his heart, he coughed slightly and in 
a moment his lips were red with blood. He sat 
down and wiped away the crimson stream with 
his handkerchief, and as it still came faster and 
faster, he smiled, faintly. 

“This will finish me, perhaps,” said the boy ; 
for he was but a child in years, and the lameness 
under which he suffered made him look young by 
reducing his height. 

He sat there, vainly trying to stanch the blood, 
until he reached forward to a small table on which 
stood a pitcher of water and a small cup of salt. 
These he mixed and swallowed hastily, and in a 
few moments the purple tide ceased. A light rap 
at the door made him start. He called, faintly, 
“Come in,” and there entered a young girl of 
small and delicate figure, anda face which was 
absolutely startling in its beauty. 

“A soft, rich bloom overspread cheeks whose 
olive hue made her seem still more beautiful, 
while eyes of liquid black were so shaded by the 
long, dark lashes as to give sweetness to what 
might otherwise haye seemed too piercing, and 
her mouth betrayed the loveliest of teeth and the 
sweetest of smiles; and yet there wasa likeness, 
strongly marked and peculiar, to the face on the 
canvass. As she entered, Michael Waldmyer at- 
tempted to conceal the traces of his recent suffer- 
ing, but her quick eye saw them and she faltered 
and turned pale. “It is nothing—absolutely 
nothing, Madeline. It was only an accidental fit 
of coughing which prodaced it.” Madeline look- 
ed mournfully at the blood drops on his clothes, 
and then at the crutches which leaned against his 
chair. He watched her look and smiled again, 
for he was sure of Madeline Hargrave’s love, even 
though he did have to use those appendages to 
his footsteps ; and he knew that in her eyes, they 
were no bar to his fame and no hindrance to his 
goodness. 

Boy as he was, Michael Waldmyer had already 
designed and executed works, which, in some 
countries would have brought him wealth and 
fame; and even here, his brother artists all ac- 
knowledged his genius without a shade of envy, 
for he had won them all by his sufferings, and his 
sweetness of temper. 

‘“Why, here is father’s picture all finished,” 
said Madeline, “but, dearest Michael, he surely 
has not a face so stern and harsh as you have pic- 
tured him.” 

“ Just so he looked, Lina, when I asked him 
for your hand. He was absolutely terrible in 
his expression. I confess that I copied that very 
look. It was in my memory too strong not to 
be mingled with every touch of the brush. 

Mr. Hargrave had employed Waldmyer to 
paint his own portrait, because it was the fash- 
ion to patronize the lame artist, and wealthy 
friends had urged him to do so; but had he 
dreamed of his presumption in thinking of his 
daughter, his anger would have been most terri- 
ble. She had met Waldmyer, at a village on 
the sea-coast, where she had passed the preceding 
summer, and where he, too, had passed several 
months. His genius, his talents, and the serene 
beauty of a face somewhat mournful in its ex- 
pression, with large melancholy eyes that looked 
out from their blue depths like moonlight from 
the blue vault of the sky, and the infirmity which 
appealed so strongly to her pitying nature, had 
conquered Madeline’s heart, and when they re- 
turned from their summer abode to the gayer 
scenes of the city, she would not have exchanged 
the love of the lame artist for that of the highest 
in the land. But when actually at home, with 
hearts full of the sweet memories of the moon- 
light scenes where they first talked of love, both 
felt the cold reality of their position. 

Madeline feared her father, for he was cold- 
hearted and austere to others, if not to herself, 

and he paid a worship to wealth which she could 
not share. To her, a home in the wilderness 
with Michael Waldmyer by her side, would be 
sweet indeed. 





over him with a loving smile. 

“Let me show you this letter, dearest,” he said, 
taking one from the table before him. 

It was from a well known gentleman of great 
wealth, who was noticed for his liberality to young 
and indigent artists; and who had become sin- 
gularly interested in Waldmyer. In the letter 
he had generously offered to take upon himself 
the whole expense of a voyage to Italy and a 
year’s study there, if he would go atonce; prom- 
ising patronage and influence after his return. 

“ Shall I go, Lina?” 

“Go! certainly, you must and shall go, Mi- 
chael. Why, you would be mad not to accept this 
offer. Besides, do you know that if you™go to 
Italy and succeed—as I know you will—my 
father would be proud te receive you when you 
return under the auspices of such a man as Mr. 
Lennox? Nay, you will think me unmaidenly if 
I say all that I was about to utter.” 

Then, as if struck by a new thought, she said, 
“ yes, Italy will be the very thing for that terrible 
cough. Indeed you will go, Michael—and go 
now, yes, go now.” 

The young girl was beseeching her lover to parr 
from her, even with tearful eyes, and he smilingly 
told her so. But she persisted, and soon left him 
to his own meditations upon the subject. 

Rome! Italy!) The very goal to which his 
thoughts had flown a thousand times, and as of- 
ten returned as did the dove to the ark. Would 
his feet touch the land so beautified and hallowed 
by the art he loved? True, it would separate 
him from Madeline, but they were both young; 
and, as she said, when he had gained a name, 
perhaps he might dare to love her. He decided 
to go, and wrote a few brief but grateful lines to 
Mr. Lennox, signifying his acceptance of his gen- 
erous offer. 

He had just sealed his letter when Mr. Har- 
grave came in. He was, as usual, very stately 
and magnificent. He came to look at his pic- 
ture for the last time before it should be removed 
to his house. : 

“ You have an expression there, young man” 
(he said this very pompously), “ which I am not 
conscious of wearing. Will you amend your 
work in that respect !” 

Waldmyer bowed acquiescence and with a few 
strokes of the pencil, he changed the expression 
to a grave but pleasant one. 


“Better, much better, and I flatter myself 


much more natural. When shall I send for 
this ?” ; 

“ To-morrow, if you please, sir.” 

Mr. Hargrave gathered up his gloves and hat, 
and was leaving the room, when Waldmyer, who 
had exerted himself too much, was again attack- 
ed as before, and the red stream was flowing from 
his lips. 

“Bless me, Mr. Waldmyer! let me call a phy- 
sician.” Hecould only answer bya sign not 
todoso. Mr. Hargrave handed a glass of wa- 
ter and held it softly to his lips. He was touched 
by Waldmyer’s gentle and patient look. 

“Tam truly sorry for you,” he said, in a tone 
unlike his usual imperious one. ‘ You must go 


to a warmer climate, Mr. Waldmyer. Unques- 
tionably it would be better for you than this 


changeful one which tries even my healthful 
frame,” and he bowed himself from the room. 

Hargrave was a man, after all, of kind feelings 
and strong benevolence. Perhaps he was not so 
much to blame for not wishing Madeline to mar- 
ry one like Waldmyer. He was poor, ill and 
lame; and in his heart, Michael, ever candid and 
right-judging, could not censure him for the part 
which he had taken ; while yet he sighed bitterly 
over the destiny which seemed to separate him 
from Madeline Hargrave. 

Madeline had gone from Waldmyer’s room to 
the house of a dear friend, Alice Clifford, to 
whom the lovers had mutually confided their 


hopes and fears. Alice was the niece of 


Mr. Lennox, who had been so generous to 
Waldmyer, and it was partly by her representa- 
tions, that her uncle had become so interested in 
the youthful artist. 

“You will not hinder this, Madeline,” said 
Alice. Do not! for I feel that it is his only 
chance for life. I speak plainly, for you must see 


quirements. He is studying with one of our first 
artists, and bids fair to pains well; understand 


Americans can paint. For the rest, I will only 
say that this wonderful youth is calied Michael 
Waldmyer, and if he were not an American, I 


artists.” 


nox,” said Alice, as she showed him the letter. 


keep up the quarrel. Well, I forgive her in con- 


will rejoice her.” 


myer returned to his native shores. Unknown 


few months with an eminent French surgeon, 





walk without pain, and lly to disp 
with any other support than a light crutch and 
another person’s arm. He thus looked a very 


hopeful expression, and there was a lighting up 
of the countenance, which no one ever saw there 
in the old time. 

Mr. Lennox did nothing by halves; and al- 
him was d,a did room was fitted 
up with every requisite for the pursuit of art, 
that could be devised. 

“Who is going to wear that splendid dressing- 
gown and cap?” asked Mr. Lennox, as he saw 
Alice finishing them. 

“ They are for your favorite, Mr. Waldmyer,” 
she answered. 

“Excellent! I believe they are the only 
things I did not provide. Purple velvet, I de- 
clare! Just the color of Raphael's. Why, 


} 
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Waldmyer, yourself; I will certainly tell Lina to 
watch you or you will run away with her lover. 
Nay, you cannot do that, Miss Alice, for poor 
Waldmyer is not given to running.” 

“For shame, uncle, to sport with his dreadful 
infirmity.” 

“T trust, Alice, from the accounts I hear from 
our young friend, that his infirmity will be great- 
ly lessened.” 

“ Now I can guess the meaning of those mys- 
terious packets which you have been addressing 
so often to that French doctor with the unpro- 
nounceable name. Dear uncle, is Waldmyer 
cured of that terrible lameness. O, do let me go 
and tell Lina.” 

“Why, Alice, how you jump at conclusions. 
Because I hinted that'Mr. Waldmyer may have 
received some benefit abroad, you—woman-like 
—conclude at once that he has thrown away his 
crutches, and can now walk as well as you do 
yourself.” 

“Well, that will comfort Lina a little. I will 
tell her that.”” 

“ No—wait and let her find it out.” 

A few months after this, Mr. Lennox and Mr. 
Hargrave were walkihg together, when the atten- 
tion of the latter was drawn to the handsome sign 
on which the name of “ Waldmyer, Artist,” was 
conspicuous. 

“Ts that the same whom you recommended to 
me as a portrait painter ?” 

“The same. He is makinga great sensation 
here. His room is constantly occupied by sitters, 
and already he has acquired a fortune, although 
it isonly a few months since he came from 
Italy.” 

“ Ttaly ! and has he travelled?” 

He has, and since he returned his success has 
been unrivalled, not only professionally, but so- 
cially, for he is now admitted to very select 
circles.” 

“Yes, very likely,” said Mr. Hargrave; “by 
the way it was I who advised his going to Italy. 
I knew it would save his life, and moreover, I 
discovered such wonderful talent in him.” 


Mr Lennox bit his lip. ‘“ Let us go in,’’ said 


that Waldmyer is dying by inches—not so much | he. They did so, and Mr. Hargrave greeted the 


ftom ill health, as that he is so hemmed in by 
circumstances, so narrowed in his prospects, that 
he has become hopeless of the future. I have 
talked long and earnestly with him, dear Lina, 


and this is my conviction, that he must go or | curtain from a large picture which stood in the | 


die!” 

Madeline thought of the blood, and shuddered. 

“‘ T will urge him to go, Alice,” she answered. 
“T have done so already. God knows that I 
would not stand in his path. I will go to him 
again,” and she added, with a quivering lip, 
“poor fellow, he shall go.” 

She did go to him and he consented to go. 
Over their last parting, we must not linger. It 
was full of a sorrow too sacred to be revealed ; 
the sorrow which looks on death as near and 
certain. 

It was on a morning in the latter part of July, 
that Waldmyer sailed for Italy. He arrived in 
safety, and wrote, full of hope and reviving health, 
to Madeline. Several months elapsed after this, 
and he was rarely heard from. Alice Clifford, 
however, received a letter from a friend at Rome, 
which contained this paragraph : 

“By the way, Alice, one of your far-famed 
American youths, whose praises you have so of- 
ten trumpeted, is here ; and if those who are tall 


him so warmly upon his restoration to health, 
and paid him so many compliments upon his 
success, that Waldmyer ventured to draw the 


room. It was Madeline—so lifelike, so beauti- 


which Mr. Lennox had employed him to paint 
for Alice. The two girls had sat privately, at 


nox were admitted. 
Mr. Hargrave gazed and wondered ; and then 
he gazed at Waldmyer—at Waldmyer, standing 


peculiar French manufacture ; and which seeme? 
alight support to a cripple, such as he remem- 
bered him when he asked him for his danghter. 
| * * * * + 

“Tf ever life was prosperously cast,” it was 
that of the two beings whose love had endured so 
long and so well. Jt was not in Mr. Hargrave’s 


and his two friends, Mr. Lennox and Alice; and 
there is not a happier little wife in the whole 
world than Lina Waldmyer, the Artis7’s Barps. 





me, Alice, not as Italians paint, but as well as 


should expect him some day to rank with our best | 
“What a teasing thing Agnes is, uncle Len- | 


“ We have disputed so many times about Amer- | 
ican talent, that she considers herself bound to | 


sideration of what she admits, and will go to Mad- | 
eline with the letter. Even its qualified praise | 


The year waned and ended, and it was not — 
until the second had nearly expired, that Wald- | 


to any one, Mr. Lennox had furnished him | 
with the funds which should enable him to pass a | 


who had so far succeeded as to allow him to | 


little taller than before. His face wore a more | 





most before the arrival of the steamer that brought | 


Alice, I should think you were in love -with Mr. | 








artist with so much cordiality, and congratulated | 


ful that one would have almost expected to hear | 
her voice. It was a full length portrait, and per- , 
fectly matched another standing just behind it, | 


hours when no one but themselves and Mr. Len- | 


erect, or leaning but lightly upon a crutch of a | 


nature to withstand the pleadings of Waldmyer | 


The meadows, orchards, wood, the light of day: 
Ere night in darkness o'er thy beauty steals! 


I love thee dearer, humble as thou art, 

Than though you chained enraptured every eye; 
Thy peaceful beauty speaks unto my heart 

A truthful language, learned in years long by. 


Mid the vast hills, that cireling woods surround, 
Dwells the red Indian, and his savage home 
Is far from town or city; it is found 
In pathless wilds, his foot alone may roam ; 


And yet he loves it; and the wastes wide-spread, 
Unmarred by man, fresh from the hand of Ged, 

Are his inheritance—his fathers, dead, 
Bequeathed a kingdom on the forest sod. 


On the wide desert, with its level plain, 
Or undulating fields of burning sand, 
Swift speeds the Arab; and the loosened rein, 
That guides the steed, fails careless from his hand. 


His eye on the dim horizon is bent, 

That circles far beneath his piercing sight; 
The desert’s beauty to his mind has sent 

A thrilling ecstasy of fierce delight— 


‘* This is my home,” the desert chieftain cries, 
** Here will I dwell amid the vast, the grand :” 
Still fleetly on the barbed courser flies, 
On over endless wastes of burning sand. 


Throned in its palaced grandeur, builded high, 
The queenly city stands; its glittering spires, 
And minarets, all glancing to the sky. 
Are sunlit, blazing with a thousand fires. 


Along the crowded streets the human stream 
Is towing noisily, and each, intent 

Upon his various business, still doth deem 
A kindly heaven his lordiy home has sent. 


Where a high cliff hangs o'er a stormy sea, 
Wild beaten oft by angry winds and waves, 

Stands a poor cot, close in beneath its lea, 
To seek protection when the tempest raves; 


And this the fisher’s cottage—when at night, 
Hard toiling homeward in his laden bark, 
Gleams from his cottage window far the light, 

While all the rock and stormy sea are dark ; 


0, ‘tis my home!” the weary fisher cries, 
* That fire is blazing on my hearth-stone now ;” 
On that loved beacon strains his moistened eyes, 
While breaks the billow foaming o'er the prow. 


Some love the ocean, and its pomp of power; 
Amid its solitude would ever dwell; 

Can dream of Naiads in each coral bower; 
And list the id in the b hing shell. 





Love the wild storm, the raging tempest love, 
When bursts its fury on the mighty sea; 

Laugh at the billows, and the winds above; 
Laugh at the breakers boiling in the lea. 


With more than elemental ire they rage; 
As the mind’s vastness is o'er that of earth, 
So wilder, grander, is the fight they wage, 
Than ere of earth's created things had birth. 


High mid the snows, that crown tho lofty head 
Of Alpine mountains, whose gigantic span 

Springs half-way to heaven, where the glaciers spread 
Their fields stupendous, still is home for man; 


A home of grandeur, yet a home of fear 
To all but its possessors, realms of cold, 

An ice-bound mansion, isolated, drear, 
And yet a mansion for the tameless soul. 


They sleep at night, while avalanches pour 

Down from their craggy heights a mountain mass, 
And earth, astounded, hears the mighty roar; 

They sleep, hor heed the thunders as they pass. 


Though I may wander from my native land, 
On other shores my truant steps may roam, 
One dearer spot, within my heart, will stand: 
That spot, my early, and my boy iivod'’s home. 


The sunny skies of Italy may beam 

Their softened splendor on me, and the hour 
May glow in beauty, like young fancy’s dream 

Of wood-nymph’‘s haunt, or fairy’s ey!vaa bower; 


The awful grandeur of the storm-clad sea, 
The lonely vastness of the silent plain, 

May come, each one with thrilling joys to me, 
And yet, than each, a fairer scene remain. 


Faint glow the skies. their golden lustre lost, 
Low sink the hills, that touch the lefty sky, 
Still grow the billows, though in tempest tost, 
While one dear scene springs up before mine eye. 


A sunny scene amid New England's hills, 
Far from the land where wearily I roam ; 

Deep through my heart the fond remembrance thrills, 
The fond remembrance of my early home. 


ie toe > 


SCALING TURTLES. 

The tortoise shell of commerce is merely the 
scales that cover the bony shield of the turtle. 
The scales are thirteen in number, varying from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
A large turtle will furnish about eight pounds. 
To detach this shell from the living animal is a 
cruel process, which it made my fiesh creep to 
witness. The fishers do not kill the turtles; did 
they do so, they ina few years would exterminate 
them. When the turtle is caught, they fasten him 


| and cover his back with dried leaves and grass, 


to which they set fire. The heat canses the plates 
to separate at their joints. A large knife is then 
carefully inserted horizontally beneath them, and 
the lamin« lifted from the back, ca:c being taken 
not to injure the shell by too much heat, nor to 
force it off until the heat has fally prepared it for 
se,aration. Many turtles die under this cruel op- 
eration, but instances are numerous in whieh they 
are caught the second time with the over-coating 
reproduced ; in such cases, instead of thirteen 
pieces, it is a sinyle piece.—Florida (rozette 
ANSELM ROTHSCHILD. 

The fortune of Baron de Rothschilds, who re- 
cently died, has been valued at forty to fifty mil- 
lions of florins The sum of 1,200,000 florins is 











| destined to continue the alms which the deceased 
| was in the habit of distributing evr; week, as 
| well as for the distribution of wood to the poor in 


winter. The fand for giving a dower to Jewish 
maidens receives 50,000 florins; the fund for the 
sick as well as the Jewish hospitals, 10,000 florins 
each. The Jewish school, 50,000 florins. Sums 
of three thousand florins are bestowed on several 
Christian establishments. The clerks who have 
been more than twenty years in the firm receive 
2000 florins, the others 1000; and the janiors 
from three hundred to five hundred, Many leg- 
Mercury. 


| acies are left to servants — Swabian 





' goes down through that hole, and fastens on the 


Jigmaree, and that connects with the—crinkum- 
crankum, and that man, he’s the engineer, you 
know, kind o’ stirs up the—what-do yomeal!-it, 
with his long poker, and they all shove along, 
and the boat goes ahead.” 

A lieutenant in the service, by the name of 
Broom, was advanced to a captaincy, and natur- 
ally enough liked to hear himself addressed as 
Captain Broom. One of his friends persisted 
in calling him plain broom, much to his annoy- 
ance, and one ay. having done so for the fortieth 
time, Broom sai 

“ You will please remember, sir, that | have a 


| handle to my name.” 


“ Ah,” said his tormentor, “so you have—well, 


Broom—handle, how are ye ¥”’ 


A gentleman once wrote to a lady whom he 
had offended by his dilateriness, and who for a 
long time had refused to speak to him, His let- 


| ter was earnest in supplications for forgiveness. 


It concluded with: “ One word from your lips 
will make me happy. When and where will you 
speak it ?’’ Her answer was: “ Next Wednes- 
day, at the altar.” To which he sent the follow- 
ing reply :—‘‘1 will be there!” 

A minister in this city meeting with a parish- 
ioner who recently came into possession of quite 
a handsome property by the death of his brother, 
inquired how he was getting along with the settle- 
ment of the estate. ‘ O,” said he, “lam having 
a dreadful time ; what with getting out letters of. 
administration, and attending probate court, a’ 
settling claims, | sometimes almost wish he ha 
not died.” 

Michael Angelo must have been a wicked wag, 
not over burdened with the spirit of the true faith. 
it is said that when he was told that he had, in 
one of his paintings, given a too florid complex- 
ion to the Apostles Peter and Paul, he replied 


, that he had not portrayed them as they appeared 


on earth, but as they were likely to look in heav- 
en, where they blushed for the lives of their 
successors !”” 


English tavernkeepers simply advertise their 
intention to “ dress a fine, lively turtle,” on such 
a day ; bat the Yankee, more atrociously, writes 
with chalk upon the devoted animal's back, “soup 
to-morrow,” and places him on parade before his 
hotel, thus basely making him a party to his own 
murder, and compelling him, in detance of all 
the laws of nations, to advertise his own 
execution, 

A party taking a supper at one of the suburban 
hotels a few evenings since, found the poultry 
rather tough. One genius after exercising his 
ingenuity to no effect, in trying to dissect a tur- 
key, turned to the waiter and asked: “ You 
haven’t got such a thing as a pound of gunpow- 
der in the house, have you, for I think it will be 
the shortest way to blow this fellow up.” 


~ 





RANA Ae 


Recently, in Detroit, when Romeo and Julict 
was to be performed, a scapegrace, known as 
Romeo, was stuck fast in the pit. At the mo- 
ment when Juliet exclaims, “ Romeo, where art 
thou?” up got the second Romeo: 

“ Here in the pit. I had only a quarter and 
couldn’t get into the boxes !’” 


ees 


A young lady, who had weathered many sum- 
mers at the seaside, was accused of dying her 
hair, which is of a rich raven-black. She declar- 
ed in the most indignant manner, that there was 
not the slightest truth in the accusation ; more than 
this, she generously offered to let any one exam- 
ine her hair, to see how false it was! 


An old cynic, at a concert the other night, read 
in the programme the title of a song, viz. “0, 
give me a cot in the valley I love.” Reading it 
attentively, the old fellow finall wied out: 

“ Well, if I had my choice, ta ould ask for a 
bedstead !"” 


AAARARAR AAAS 


A courtier was praising an old lady for her 
beauty. “ Beauty,” said the ancient, “is incom- 
patible with age.’ 

* Pardon me,” replied the flatterer, “ we say 
beautiful as an angel, and of all created beings, 
angels are the oldest.” 

A wit of the 17th century observed that when 
the cannon of King Charles began to go off, the 
authority of canons was overthrown. It was first 
mitre, and then nitre, that governed the world— 
St. Peter and Saltpetre. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A BTRANOR RRECOONIT! 


Tor nearly three hours Cwsar 
quict, and daring that time he ma 
a littl, bet not so but that the le 
in the kitchen won!d have aroased 
the clock strack three he arose fror 
glided noiseleasly out into the kit 
ing lighted the candle of the lantern 
near the outer door, he placed it 
and then went to the dressers. H 
his mistress kept her roasted coffer 
taken about as much as he judged 
cup he put it in the mortar, and tt 
into the wood shed. He closed 
him—two of them—for there was 
between the kitchen and the shed- 
the lantern down, and commenced 
coffee. He knew that the sound 
could not be heard by those in the 
was very careful. When this was 
the mortar back into the kitchen, » 
coffee he had pounded out into a ¢ 
sembling the one in which his mis: 
her coffer, and then exchanged it 
His next movement was to take 
and go up into the small chamber 
and yet it fall of four, and thie } 
changed for the one which had bee 

After this Casar took the cup ar 
had been so suspiciously worked » 
ried them to his own room, and ha 
away in bis chest, he blew oat 
hung the lantern up where he 
This done he tarned towards his 
down, and got a little sleep befo 


for him to get up and build the fire 

Breakfast was nearly ready wh 
came down, and he took occasior 
remark that he had pot sle pt to we 
long while. 


Before they sat down to the mes 


sisted prin ipally of fritters made 
whieh had been left in the bowl, M 
was very carefal to make his way 
kitchen, and Cesar caw him go wv 
and look parti olarly at the empty 

“I do not drink coffee, ma’a 


guest, as his hostess handed a cup 
ing beverage towards him. 

“ Then perhaps you would like » 
“No. Acup of cold water is 
me.” 
The water was brought, and the 
Offered to help him to some of the fr 
rejected these, too. 

“I never allow myself to eat war 
of any kind, and more especially 
in fat. Bat let not this trouble y 
sitaple crost of bread ie all I noe’ 
erally cat for breakfast.” 

The good hostess tried to urge o 
ters upon him, but he aseured her 
ent it, and she gave it up. She wer 
boerd and brought out some of 
the day before, and apom this, « 
water, with o little butter, the fell. 
breakfast. He was watched by ey: 
not from their task, and ant «om 
make that was not noted 

His eyes glowed with « satisfied 
saw Lacian drink his third cup of 
with peculiar entisfaction, too, did 
Willis do the same thing, Bat ( 
coffer the most ample justice, drir 
than «ix cope 

“ Miseus,” he said, while sipping 
“pears to me like as dis coffee taster 
dis morein’, What ye been doin’ t 

“I did nothing more than sem 
Mrs. Willie, in a wne of eurprie 
something goureal for the docile { 
opesk. “ Kat what do you parties 

“Well, I dueno; bat I shoal 
somfin kind 0° packerin’ like.” 

Shortly after thie the company « 
table, and hardly head the chairs 
beck when (wear gare « wed 
doen spn the hoor 





